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{ Dad it says here 
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that it's time to 
register for the 
| 
| 
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SoaP BX Derby wins 


you take me down to 
the Chevy dealer's? 
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I sure hope this plywood 
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car too heavy 
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| planning to 

give you some 
cospetition 


Sure Bobby. We'll go 
over tonight so you can 
oes working right away 
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hi, Tommy vou 
Signing up for 
the Derby? 
SN 
|/ Sure Why don't we \ 
build our racers 
in py garage. Lot | 
of the guys did 


\ it last year 
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“The baby went 
right to sleep, Mrs. Allen” 


“T could see you were worried about Billy when you 
left. So I thought I'd better call and tell you. He 
stopped crying and took his bottle and went right 


10 : , 
ee ee to sleep. Flope you enjoy the party!’ 


An Atomic Sword for NATO? 
Someday, when you’re an anxious young mother, 
you'll really appreciate reassuring messages like this 
The American image 16 one. In the meantime, making thoughtful.use of 
yt a “the Ugly . the telephone can help keep your popularity rating 
neciaiia iit Mbletds high, among family, friends and folks who rely on 
A Review of Late Mows of Prose Time your baby sitting abilities. It can keep you right in 
the middle of all the fun, too. You’ll see! 


National Affairs Feature 14 
Issues Before Congress: Depressed Areas 
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Looking ond Listening (TV-Redio) 
Crossword Purzie 

Werds About Music 

Following the Films 

Sports . 

Whet Do You Know? 

Boy dates Girl 

Book Shelf 

Stamps 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too. 
7X BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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BACKYARD 
DEADEYE 
TODAY... 


BIG COURT 
GENIUS 


























That's the kind of success story we like to 
think goes along with MacGregor’s Basket- 
ball Sport Sets. A top-grade, regulation 
basketball; rugged, official size hoop; and 
a standard net that “swishes” just like those 
in Madison Square Garden . . . these are 
the basic ingredients for instant fun for any 
youngster with jump-shots, lay-ups and 
tap-ins on his mind. 

The MacGregor Basketball Sport. Set 
comes neat as a 2-pointer in a colorful 
red and green cardboard carry-all pack- 
age. All you need is a garage wall, barn 
door, tree or any other handy upright . . . 
and you're in business. You're all set to 
organize the rest of the neighborhood kids 
and get a game going. There's no better 
way to sharpen your eye and floor tech- 
niques than actual play .. . and Mac- 
Gregor’s Basketball Sport Set gives you 
all you need to get that play started. 

MacGregor Basketball Sets come in 3- 
prices. See your MacGregor dealer today. 











Tee MacGrege Co. Corcmnst 12 Gee, USA 
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Show of the Week: There are few 
specials on TV this week, but there is 
one new show that should please you, 
especially if you like to sing. And that's 
Sing Along with Mitch, scheduled for 


every other week beginning this Friday, 


Jan. 27, over NBC. Mitch is Mitch 
Miller, the bearded oboe player. Guests 
on his first show will be Diana Trask, 
Leslie Uggams, and Gloria Lambert. 


> As usual, there are lots of noteworthy 
programs on the Sunday schedule this 
week. CBS’ Tomorrow series is repeat- 
ing its look at the problems of the big 
city in “Big City—1980.” 

NBC's Chevy Show, without Dinah 
Shore this Sunday, has an all-music 
show, “Swinging at the Summit.” It’s 
mostly jazz with such practitioners of 
the jazz art as Louis Armstrong, Tony 
Bennett, and George Shearing on hand. 
Kay Starr will be hostess, and Harpo 
Marx will be present for some comedy 
moments. 

The GE Theatre, over CBS, has a 
drama that should interest high school 
boys this week. It's called “The Drop 
Out” and stars Billy Gray (the ex-star 
of Father Knows Best) and Edward G 
Robinson as his father. Billy drops out 
of school, and his father wants Billy to 
go into business with him. However, 
that’s not exactly what the son has in 
mind, 

A new Sunday show on ABC, begin- 


| ning this week, is Meet the Professor, 
| which proposes to do just what the title 
| suggests. Each week, You'll meet a col- 


lege professor in the setting of the 
college or university where he teaches, 


| and you'll hear him tell about his life, 
| his subject, and his students. Dr. Harold 

Taylor, former president of Sarah Law- 
| rence College, will serve as the pro- 
| gram’s host. 


ABC’s regular Sunday feature, Win- 
ston Churchill—The Valiant Years, will 


| this week turn to “Struggle at Sea.” This 


will be an examination of the Nazis’ 
U-Boat warfare against Great Britain, 
one of the turning points of World 
War II, 


> There’s a special on Tuesday, Jan. 31, 
over NBC, which should appeal to 
lovers of the current pop music. It’s 


| The Bobby Darin Show, the first star- 
| ring TV role for the young hit singer. 


Bobby will have another popular young 
favorite, Joanie Sommers, as his assist- 
ant. —Dicx KLewwen 
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“Sick” Entertainment, Continued 


Dear Editor: 

In your article “How Sick Is Our 
Entertainment?” [Dec. 7 issue] you 
state that “.. . it is up to the individ- 
ual American himself what he or she 
goes to see. . . . American entertain- 
ment can be only as ‘sick’ as Americans 
themselves let it be.” 

I agree wholeheartedly. When will 
more people realize that the . . . free- 
dom to have a choice brings with it 
responsibility? For the sake of God 
first of all, and for their own welfare, 
as well as for the uplifting of our coun- 
try, can’t people choose the decent 
in entertainment and reject the im- 
moral? 

Books, movies, and TV can be used 
as a powerful force for good, if citizens 
will only demand the positive rather 
than the negative. 

Linda De Stefano 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Dear Editor 


It is about time somebody got wor- 
ried about the amount of pure junk 


18 ahbers 


and want to see us go ahead as a leader 
in the world of today. Perhaps your 
magazine can help teen-agers under- 
stand that the U. S. needs young 
people with character to lead our na- 
tion ; 

Marcia Munger 

Burbank, Calif 


Dear Editor: 

Recently I gave a report on your 
article “How Sick Is Our Entertain- 
ment?” I have only one comment: It 
didn’t present the true picture. 

The main point of the article seemed 
to be that the public is becoming im- 





that is available in the theatres of the 
United States. Sometimes I wonder 
what other countries must think as they 
look to the U. S. 

If there is any hope for world peace, 
unquestionably the U. S. must lead 
the way. Not only must we be strong 
economically, but also we must have 
people with strong characters and 
sound moral principles. 

I'm sure teen-agers throughout Amer- 
ica would realize how much the future 
depends upon a strong America if they 
would only wake up and think. How 
can we raise leaders capable of running 
our government when the state of 
American principles and morals gen- 
erally is so low? 

I love America 


and her democracy 





Ben Roth Agency 


moral and degenerate. This is not true. 
The article insinuates that we are be- 
coming a second-rate country—which 
is exactly what we are trying our best 
not to be. 

Since our entertainment is being 
taken abroad by such great entertainers 
as Bob Hope and Red Skelton, I think 


40 the BAI 


the article has unintentionally degraded 
our American form of enjoyment. It 
seems obvious to me that if we didn’t 
like it, we wouldn’t put up with it. 
Elaine Mathis 
Van Buren (Ind.) H. § 


inches vs. Yards 


Dear Editor: 


In your article “Are We Losing By 
Inches?” [Dec. 14 issue] you state 
“changing yards to feet involves multi- 
plication; changing yards to inches re- 
quires division.” To change yards to 
inches you would multiply by 36 

Alan Van Loy 
Bradenton, Fla. 


> Our math flunked us. Changing yards 
to inches does indeed require multipli- 
cation, not division.—Editor. 


Red China and the U.N. 
Dear Editor: 


In reference to ox Forum Topic 
“Red China and the U. N.—In or Out?” 
[Nov. 9] I would like to praise your 
unbiased presentation of both sides. 

I disagree, however, with the point 
made on one side that Red China’s ad- 
mission to the U. N. is inevitable. 

Red China does not qualify under the 
provisions of the U. N. charter. Red 
China has waged war against U. N. 
troops more than once; she has threat- 
ened war in the Taiwan Straits; and she 
has repeatedly violated terms of the 
Korean armistice. 

These outstanding facts, I feel, are 
enough to make the neutral nations re- 
alize the importance of excluding Red 
China from the U. N. 

Tony V. Fanzo 
Bergenfield (N. J.) H. § 











Ideas to Live By 














“We build and defend not for our generation alone. We 
defend the foundations laid by our fathers. We build a life for 
generations yet unborn. We defend and we build a way of 
life, not for America alone, but for all mankind.” 

—Franxuin D. Roosevet, born Jan. 30, 1882 











Mathew Brady (1547). ctey Handy Studios 
After leaving White House, 
William Howard Taft be- 
came Supreme Court Chief 
Justice. John Quincy Adams 
served nine terms in U. S. 
Congress after Presidency. 


on te 
Mathew Brady, ctsy Handy Studios 


Grant and Jackson had less successful 
post-Presidential careers. Both were 
plagued with debts until their deaths. 


“fFTXHE idea of retirement is some- 
times terrifying,” said Dwight D. 

Eisenhower a few months ago as his 

Presidential term neared its end. 

But he indicated he hoped to keep 
busy enough to have little time for 
such “terrifying” thoughts. 

On his agenda in these first weeks of 
post-Presidential life as a private citizen 
are such items as supervising work 
around his Gettysburg (Pa.) farm, time 
for of his’ best-known hobbies— 
painting (see our cover), and some 
leisurely rounds of his favorite sport— 
golf. Later on in the year he and Mrs. 
Eisenhower may travel to visit friends 
in various parts of the world. 

But a good deal of Mr. Eisenhower's 
“retirement” time may continue to be 
spent in public service. 

“When I leave my office,” he said a 
few months ago, “my struggle to help 
bring the world a little closer to the 
goa) of peace, my hope of helping the 
U.S. to be stronger in every possible 
way, will never flag.” 

He has since indicated he would be 
willing to serve the new Kennedy ad- 
ministration in a high level foreign 


one 
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policy job or in promoting American 
interests abroad. 

If Mr. Eisenhower's prestige and 
eight years of experience in the na- 
tion’s highest office are put to use, it 
will be one of the few times our nation 
has utilized a former President's abil 
ities. 

This “stockpile of genius” of former 
Presidents, as Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey (Dem., Minn.) once called it, has 
usually throughout our 
history 


been wasted 


A YEAR after leaving office, our 
first President, George Washington, 
was asked to take charge of the Amer- 
ican army during a French-U.S. war 
scare. He agreed to do so—but the scare 
was short-lived, and a few months later 
Washington returned to his Virginia 
estate. He resumed his role as “gentle 
man farmer” until his death. 

Our second President, John Adams, 
moved straight from the Chief Execu- 
tive’s office to his home in Massachu- 
setts and rarely left it for the next 25 
years. He spent most of his time study- 


What Becomes of 


Both Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt attempted to re-win 
Presidency after election defeat. Only Cleveland succeeded, 





ing history and philosophy—and guid 
ing the political career of his son, John 
Quiney Adams. He apparently did a 
good job with the latter, for the younger 
Adams became the sixth President of 
the United States in 1825. 

John Quincy Adams enjoyed one of 
the most active post-Presidential ca- 
reers of any former Chief Executive. 
after leaving the Presidency, 
Adams was asked by his fellow towns- 
men to run for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He agreed—on condition that 
he would never have to campaign or 
follow the dictates of those who di- 
rected his political campaign. Elected 
nine consecutive times, and able to rise 
above partisan considerations, he be- 
came one of the most respected mem- 
bers of Congress ; 


Soon 


Apaur years of post-Presidential 
government service, however, were a 
noticeable exception among our 19th- 
century retired Presidents. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, James Madison, and Andrew 
Jackson, for’ instance, returned to 
quieter private lives as farmers and 
planters. 

On leaving the White House, Jeffer- 
son said: “Never did a prisoner released 
from his chains feel such relief as I 
shall of shaking off the shackles of 
power.” As a private citizen Jefferson 
devoted himself to some of those fields 
for which, he said, nature had in- 
tended him—music, architecture, gar- 
dening, chemistry, and reading. 

For years Jefferson also worked to 
the educational facilities of 
his home state of Virginia. One of his 
proudest days was when he formally 
opened his state’s new college—the 
University of Virginia. 

Andrew Jackson, by contrast, spent 
his years after the Presidency trying to 
get a string of debt-laden farms “into 
the black.” At one time he even set up 
a woodyard and sold wood as fuel to 
passing steamboats. 

In the middle years of the last cen- 
tury several of our retired Presidents 

Franklin Pierce and James Buchanan, 
for instance—avoided all public appear- 
However, Pierce and Buchanan, 
with former Presidents Martin Van 
Buren, Millard Fillmore, and John 
yler, privately labored long and hard 
to reconcile the North and South before 
the Civil War. 

When this reconciliation attempt 
failed, Tyler (a Virginian) supported 
the South—the only one of the five liv- 
ing former Presidents at the time to do 
so. Later Tyler won a seat in the Con- 
federate (Southern) Congress, but died 
before it convened. 

One of the most ironic careers any 
President had after leaving office was 
that of Andrew Johnson. In 1875 he 


broaden 


ances 


Wide World 


President Truman, a Democrat, appointed former President Hoover, a 


Republican, to direct special 


projects. President 


Eisenhower also 


used Mr. Hoover, but declined to offer an assignment to Mr. Truman. 


had the unique experience of serving 
in the Senate—the same body which 
earlier had failed by just one vote of 
impeaching him as President. 

If Johnson’s career can be termed 
ironic, then that of his successor, Ulys- 
ses S. Grant, can best be called hard 
up. After his term in office, Grant be- 
came a broker, but soon went bank- 
rupt. A few years later he was driven 
to pawning his swords and many other 
momentoes of his military career to 
meet living expenses. He spent his last 
months writing his memoirs, still heavily 
in debt 


Priatars the most exciting post- 
Presidential career was that of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. When he left the White 
House in 1909, he was a little more 
than 50 years old—and bursting with 
vigor and energy. He and a large party 
of friends promptly trooped off to 
Africa for some big game hunting. He 
returned to the U.S. after making a 
triumphal tour through Europe, and 
immediately plunged back into politics. 

Unsuccessful in capturing the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination in 
1912, Roosevelt became the Presiden- 
tial candidate of a new third party—the 
Bull Moose party. The name came from 
a remark Roosevelt had once made that 
he felt “as strong as a bull moose.” 

During the 1912 campaign, a saloon 
keeper opposed to Roosevelt shot him. 
The wound might have been fatal but 
for the lucky chance that the bullet 
was deflected by Roosevelt's eyeglass 
case. Roosevelt was not so lucky in the 
election, which was won by Democrat 
Woodrow Wilson. 

William Howard Taft, at first Roose- 
velt's political ally but later his foe, had 
an unusually distinguished career after 
leaving the Presidency. He first became 
a professor of law at Yale University, 
then during World War I served on a 


labor-industry mediation board. Finally, 
from 1921 to 1930, he was Chief 
Justice of the United States. Taft said 
he regarded his Supreme Court post, 
not the Presidency, as the climax of his 
career. 

Another President with a distin- 
guished public career after leaving the 
White House has been Herbert Hoover. 
In 1946 President Truman appointed 
him coordinator of our post-World 
War II European food aid program— 
a post similar to one which had gained 
Hoover international fame in the 1920's 
and helped to pave the way for his 
Presidential nomination in 1928. 

From 1947 to 1949 and again from 
1953 to 1955, Hoover also served as 
chairman of the Commission for Reor- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. This so-called Hoover 
Commission made an exhaustive study 
of methods by which federal govern- 
ment operation could be made more 
efficient. Many of its suggestions have 
since been put into practice. 

When Harry Truman left the White 
House in 1953 he hinted that he, too, 
would be available for any public 
service job that might be asked of him. 
But possibly because of some bitterness 
between him and Eisenhower, he was 
never asked to take on any official 
duties. Truman has spent the years 
since 1953 writing his memoirs and 
arranging the papers and documents 
of his administration for the Trumédn 
Library in Independence, Mo. 

When Truman left the White House 
there was talk of trying to get a bill 
passed in Congress which would give 
former Presidents the lifetime status of 
Senators-at-large. As a former Senator, 
Truman was all for it. The measure, 
however, never got off the ground. 
Recently, it has come up again. For the 
pros and cons of this issue, see our 
Forum Topic of the Week on the next 
two pages. 





A pro and con 


discussion: 


Should Presidents be made 











permanent members 


of the Senate after 


they leave the White House? 


Should Former Presidents 


cushion the shock when an abrupt 
change of administration takes place.” 
These are the words of former Presi- 
dent Harry Truman in his recent book, 
Mr. Citizen 

Mr. Truman suggests that Congress 


_YES! 


1. A former President's continved par- 
ticipation in government can be an 
important influence for the good of the 
nation. 


When a man has been a U. S. Presi- 
dent in the 20th century it can surely 
be said that he has had to face the most 
difficult decisions and solve the most 
trying problems of any executive in the 
nation. He has been a leader, an ad- 
ministrator, a referee of factional dis- 
putes, and become, through his ex- 
perience, an expert on a number of 
complex and critical subjects. 

Why, then, should a man so experi- 
enced—and so dedicated as to have be- 
come President in the first place—be 
let “out to pasture”? Shouldn't the na- 
tion continue to have the benefit of his 
counsel and guidance? 

If, for example, President Kennedy 


should serve the Constitutional limit of 
two terms in office, he would be 51 
years old when he emerges from the 
White House. For most men, this age 
often ushers in their peak years of suc- 
cess in business, politics, or the arts. A 
young ex-President could thus have 
many years of valuable public service 
ahead of him. 

Even men of advanced age—such as 
President Eisenhower (who was 70 
when he left the White House last 
week )—have much to offer in the way 
of insight and trained observation. If 
President Eisenhower were now to be 
given a forum for using that insight 
and experience—in the U. S. Senate, for 
example, where so many vital issues 
come up for debate every day—then 
the country would be the gainer. 

Senate membership for former Presi- 
dents “would not only utilize men of 
talent and experience who could render 
valued public service, but would also 


pass legislation to designate former 
Presidents “as Free Members of the 
Congress.” By allowing them the right 
to debate and to serve on committees 
—but not to vote—“the Senate would 
have the benefit of their judgment and 
views without upsetting the voting bal- 
ance of the states.” 


2. The U.S. now has three living 
former Presidents willing to serve the 
nation. 

Today the U. S. has three living 
former Presidents. Imagine what sage 
counsel—of varying political positions— 
we would gain if these three men had 
a public voice as Senate members. 

Each man has, at some time, ex 





ly active part in the Congressional Jead- 
ership, he would be a likely source of 
irritation to the duly elected party 


1. A former President does not need members, and even mure so to a suc- 


@ Senate seat from which to make his 
voice or influence heard. 

No ex-President ever lacks a forum 
for his thoughts and words. If he ex- 
presses a desire to be interviewed, re- 
porters and correspondents hasten to 
his side. If he wishes to write, maga- 
zine and book publishers vie for rights 
to print what pours forth from his per,. 

Many of our Presidents have partici- 
pated actively in political and public 
affairs after leaving office—without go- 
ing to the Senate. Indeed, some people 
believe some of them have 
active and too influential after having 
been voted out of office. 

Sometimes, for example, it’s desirable 
to retire a President to private life. 
Sometimes he may be voted 
office by people who are 
with his policies, or who want to give 
someone else a chance to.try new ones 
Why, then, should he be kept on offi 
cial view in the Senate? 

Laurin L. Henry, author of the book 
Presidential Transitions (which 
used as a guide during the changeover 
between the Eisenhower and Kennedy 
administrations) told Senior Scholastic: 

“A relatively ex-President 
would probably feel unduly confined 
in the Senate, where much of the work 
and the most effective source of influ- 
ence is in committee activity and the 
mastery of the details of legislation. . 

If an ex-President sought to take a real- 


eC Ma de 


pressed the willingness—if not the de 
sire—to continue to serve the nation. 
And, unless illness prevented it, each 
would probably make good this willing- 
ness. 

The oldest of our three former Presi- 
dents, Mr. Hoover, once said: “Anyone 
who is physically able has no right to 
refuse his services to the government.” 
And, true to his word, Mr. Hoover 
agreed to serve both the Truman and 
Eisenhower Administrations as Chair- 
man of the Commission for Reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch—the well- 
known Hoover Commission. 


been too 


out of 
dissatisfied 


was 


vigorous 


3. As a permanent, non-voting Sena- 
tor-at-large, a former President would 
be above local factionalism. 


Some people oppose making former 
Presidents Senators-at-large because 
they would not represent a specific seg- 
ment of voters—and would thus be re- 
sponsible to no electorate. But isn't 


cessor of his own, party in the White 
House. An aging ex-President, on pub- 
lic view daily in the Senate but increas- 
ingly dwelling in the past and devoted 
to self-justification, would be a source 
of embarrassment to his friends and 
erstwhile supporters.” 


2. The nature of the legislative branch 
requires elected representatives — not 
honorary “advice-givers.” 

A grave threat to our Constitutional 
system could come from having a for- 
mer President who took his job as Sena- 
tor-at-large too seriously. Elected by no 
state and accountable to no one, a 
Senator-at-large could set himself up 
as the leader of his party within the 
Senate. Used to giving orders, he might 
try to continue doing so—and so upset 
the Senate’s own organization. 

“Former Presidents have . per- 
formed notable service in the executive 
branch through appointment,” Sen. 
Thomas H. Kuchel (Rep., Calif.), Re- 
publican party whip, told Senior Scho- 
lastic. “I question the wisdom, how- 
ever, of a Constitional amendment plac- 
ing them in the Senate, with or without 
a vote. With a vote, the historical equal 
representation of each state in the Sen- 
ate would be upset. Without a vote, I 
suggest that the fortim of the Senate 
would not be as large as the forum of 
the entire country which is available 
to them now.” 


yenat 


there an advantage to 
countability? 

Clinton Rossiter, now Professor of 
American History and Institutions at 
England’s Cambridge University, said 
in a recent article in The New York 
Times Magazine: “The accountability 
of most public officials is not too clear 
cut; conscience and patriotism are of- 
ten the only real checks at work. Cer- 
tainly, we could expect the very high- 
est level of conscience and patriotism 
from a man who had met the supreme 
test of our political system: nomination 
for the Presidency . . .” 

Since his Senate seat would be per- 
manent (not subject to re-election), a 
former President could remain com- 
pletely above the pressures of factional, 
local, and regional interests. He could 
offer his views and his counsel as a 
former party chief and former Chief 
Executive—not as a representative of 
any one particular state or region. 


such non-ac- 


ors-a 
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3. There are better ways for our 
nation to gain the services of former 
Presidents. 

There are at least two places where 
a former President could be useful and 
effective—neither of which encroaches 
on the federal Legislature: 
> As head of an Administration-ap- 
pointed commission whose objectives 
are divorced, as much as possible, from 
legislative controversy; former Presi- 
dent Hoover served the Truman and 
Eisenhower Administrations this way. 

» As a ceremonial or good-will repre- 
sentative of the U. S. abroad. During 
the recent Presidential campaign, 
Eisenhower offered to serve in this 
capacity after he left the White House. 

Furthermore, whether a former Presi- 
dent serves in any capacity at all should 
be the decision of the particular man 
himself. 

Here’s the way the Senate Minority 
Leader, Everett M. Dirksen (Rep., Ill.), 
put it to Senior Scholastic: “The matter 
of ‘making ex-Presidents non-voting 
members of the Senate has been before 
the Congress in an informal way for 
many years, but there has so far been 
no general feeling that it is necessary. 
It appears to me to be a question of 
whether ex-Presidents would actually 
serve if such an arrangement were 
made possible.” 

And as Mrs. 
widow of our 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
32nd President, told 
Senior Scholastic: “Many Presidents 
might not like this assignment, so I 
doubt if it can be made a compulsory 
decision.” 


’ 


Saturday Review 

“O.K., so you grow up to be President, 

and you even get re-elected, that’s still 

only eight years. What do you do with 
the rest of your life?’’ 
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> A sentry tramps through the snow of 
the cold, desolate German countryside. 
Rifle on his shoulder, he watches a 
barbed wire fence and a few flickering 
lights beyond. The landscape is deep in 
blackness, but he knows what lies on 
the other side of the fence—troops of the 
Soviet infantry. The sentry, a U. S. sol- 
dier serving under the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), guards 
the fence that stands as a fragile barrier 
across one of the world’s most tense bor- 
ders—the frontier between East and 
West Germany. 
> At scores of bases stretching from 
Asiatic Turkey to the Arctic reaches of 
Norway, pilots and crew members of 
the U. S. Air Force’s Strategic Air Com 
mand (SAC) assemble in routine “brief- 
ing” sessions. There they once again go 
through the signals they know by heart 
the signals that spell an “alert” that 
could send their fighter planes and 
bombers into the air with deadly nuclear 
cargos. SAC is the U. S. “sword” that 
backs up NA'RO. Its airmen hope that 
the alert will never sound. But they are 
ready, just in case 
> Under a leaden December sky in th 


ia Grete French capital of Paris, diplomats from 


Muddy march for Panzergrenadiers of West Germany’s NATO forces, toting 15 Western nations met last month at a 
automatic weapons, is part of NATO maneuvers to be ready “just in case.” scheduled meeting of the North Atlantic 


An Atomic Sword for 


Troubled by a plan 

to equip it with 

nuclear arms, plus 
other disturbing changes, 
the 15-nation 

Atlantic Alliance 


faces new challenges 
UP! 
Representatives of 15 NATO nations debate economic as well as military problems. 
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Council of Ministers-NAT’s highest 
political authority. The heavy atmos- 
phere of the conference room was filled 
with tension. The session troubled many 
diplomats who knew that NATO was at 
a significant}turning point—facing a se- 
ries of far-reaching new challenges. 

These are just three scenes of NATO 
at work. NATO is the powerful defense 
alliance that binds together 13 nations 
with the U. S. and Canada (see map). 

This coming April, NATO will cele- 
brate its 12th birthday. Despite early 
predictions that NATO would die in its 
infancy, and despite Soviet efforts to 
speed that demise, NATO has grown 
into the mighty “sword and shield” of 
the free world’s defense force. 

Since 1949 NATO has fostered mili- 
tary and economic cooperation among 
nations that had been bitter enemies 
during World War Ii. NATO has forged 
a tough defensive force of Western na- 
tions united in their desire to halt the 
spread of Soviet power. It has helped 
settle internal disputes within the alli- 
ance. 

Under a new spirit of cooperation, 
the nations of Western Europe have 
gone on to form close gcoonomic links, 
such as the six-nation European Eco- 
nomic Community and the seven-nation 
Free Trade Association (see Senior Scho- 
lastic’s U. S. and World Affairs Annual, 
Oct. 19 issue, p. 19). 

Just last month our European allies 
joined the U.S. and Canada in the new 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD): Emphasiz- 
ing the Western world’s growing unity, 
the OECD is designed to bolster trade 
between members, increase European 
aid to under-developed countries, and 
maintain close links with European neu- 
trals that don’t belong to NATO—such 
as Sweden and Austria. 

Although it has survived its growing 
pains, NATO is now faced with tough 
problems that go right to the core of its 
existence. These problems were aired 
last month in Paris: 
> (1) The U. S. warned that we may 
have to reduce our troop strength in 
Europe (now about 300,000 men) un- 
less our NATO allies agree to take on a 
greater share of the heavy economic 
costs. Every year it costs the U. S. $1,- 
000,000,000 to support our troops on 
European soil. Now that the U. S. is 
running a heavy deficit in its balance 
of payments (more dollars leaving the 
country than coming in—see Oct, 12 
major article), the U. S. has already 
moved to cut the gold drain by clamp- 
ing a lid on servicemen’s families allowed 
to live overseas. Our allies listened sym- 
pathetically to our gold troubles, and 
just after Christmas agreed to pay 90 
per cent of the cost of building Star- 
fighter jet planes for NATO. Cost: 
$1,500,000,000. 
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Circled stars indicate major U. S. bases in Western Europe. Biack squares 
indicate major Soviet bases in Eastern Evrope. NATO nations are in color. 


> (2) The U. S. made a guarded offer 
to equip NATO with nuclear missiles 
and atomic submarines and thereby 
make it the “fifth nuclear power” (after 
the U. S., Britain, France, and the So- 


viet Union). Under a plan suggested by . 


General Lauris Norstad, head of NATO 
and Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe, NATO would develop a nu- 
clear striking force of its own, inde- 
pendent of the U. S. There was sharp 
disagreement among our allies over this 
plan. 


Naro was born as the war-ravaged 
nations of Western Europe moved after 
World War II to defend themselves 
against the growing threat of Soviet 
aggression. By 1948 the nations of 
Eastern Europe had been pulled one by 
one into the Soviet empire. Greece, Tur- 
key, and Iran were under hard Com- 
munist pressures. The 1948 overthrow 
of the Czechoslovakian government by 
Communists within the government 
finally rallied the West to the gravity 
of the danger it faced. 

In April 1949 ten nations—Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Britain, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Norway, the Netherlands, 


and Portugal—joined the U. S. and Can- 
ada as charter members of NATO. 
Turkey and Greece joined in 1952, and 
West Germany was admitted in 1955, 
making a total of 15 nations. 

These countries pledged that an 
“armed attack against one . .. would be 
considered an attack on them all.” 

To supplement NATO's military arm, 
the U. S. “Marshall Plan” poured bil- 
lions of dollars of desperately needed 
economic aid into Western Europe to 
help our allies rebuild their shattered 
economies. To help provide for their 
own military defense, NATO members 
were given “goals” of troops to supply 
to an allied army under NATO com- 
mand. The U. S. contributed its five 
divisions stationed in West Germany. 

Although they probably could not 
hgld back a determined, all-out Soviet 
land assault, the NATO forces were de- 
signed to meet local aggression and re- 
sist the Soviets until] SAC bombers could 
be brought into action. 

Stationed at scores of bases around 
the rim of the Soviet empire, SAC planes 
stood ready with their deadly cargo of 
atomic bombs. SAC nuclear power is 
the “sword” of NATO and land forces 
its “shield.” For several years SAC’s 
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atomic “sword” was considered a fool- 
proof retaliatory force, because the So- 
viets had no atomic weapons of their 
own. But the U. S. nuclear monopoly 
was shattered in 1949 when the Soviets 
set off their own atomic bomb. By 1953 
the Soviets had also developed the 
hydrogen bomb, and since then have 
perfected a whole range of nuclear 
weapons. 

Early NATO plans called for a stra- 
tegic land force of 90 divisions—seven 
of ther: American, the rest contributed 
by our allies. But for two reasons NATO 
never realized its ambitious goals: (1) 
many of the European nations were not 
convinced such huge armies were really 
needed, (2) NATO itself followed the 
Eisenhower Administration’s 1954 plan 
and adopted a “new look” in defense 
policy. Under this “new look,” conven- 
tional forces were cut back and NATO 
relied on a growing arsenal of nuclear 
weapons. Advocates promised this would 
yield a “bigger bang for the buck.” 

NATO’s troop goals fell by the way- 
side as the plans for 90 divisions were 
cut back to 60 and then to 30 divisions. 
To make up for this cut, U. S. troops 
serving with NATO were equipped with 
nuclear arms to give them greater fire- 
power. Field artillery and later guided 
missiles were added to the nuclear 
arsenal. All atomic weapons, however, 
have been under exclusive U. S. control 

at the insistence of the U. S. Congress. 

But even NATO's slimmed-down goal 
of 30 divisions has never been reached. 
Today NATO forces in Central Europe 
number 21-and-a-third divisions, five of 
them American. The Soviet Union now 
has 22 divisions in East Germany, 
backed up by 100 more divisions in re- 
serve. 


Way did most of the European 


NATO nations not deliver the troops 
they had promised? Some were unable 
because the fragile stability of their 
economies might have been disrupted 
during the early years of the Cold War. 


Some pleaded “special circumstances.” 

France, for example, pulled most of 
her troops out of Europe in 1955 and 
sent them to Algeria—where they are 
still trying to suppress the Algerian na- 
tionalist rebellion. Britain cut her force 
in West Germany back to 50,000 men 
because she could no longer afford the 
heavy cost of supporting them. 

Some diplomats also stated privately 
that they no longer were convinced that 
their security rested on NATO's land 
forces. They argued that the main force 
holding back the Soviets was not 
NATO’s land armies, but rather the jet 
planes of SAC with their nuclear bombs. 
If Europe’s defense rests on U. S. nu- 
clear power, they asked, why should 
European nations strain their economies 
to build up large land armies? 

Now that both the U. S. and the So- 
viet Union have huge nuclear arsenals, 
as well as the planes and rockets to de- 
liver them, some Europeans feel caught 
between two giants, This has given rise 
to two related, though seemingly con- 
tradictory feelings: (1) a belief among 
a minority that perhaps Europe can 
somehow stay out of a war between the 
U. S. and the Soviet Union, and should 
try to do so; (2) and equal fear on the 
other side that when the chips are down, 
the U. S. may decide that Europe isn’t 
worth defending if it means the destruc- 
tion of American cities by Soviet rockets. 

Together these two contradictory 
fears have given rise to a growing 
though still minority feeling of “neu- 
tralism” in parts of Europe. From the 
neutralist point of view, NATO some- 
times seems more of a liability than an 
asset. 

The U. S., too, under pressure from 
startling developments in military tech- 
nology, has had to take a new look at 
NATO. During the early 1950's the 
U. S. was dependent on overseas air 
bases for SAC’s striking force. In order 
to secure needed bases, we sometimes 
had to deal with unpopular or undemo- 
cratic governments. But within the past 


two years certain scientific break- 
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throughs have threatened to change 
this whole strategy. 

First, after many setbacks, U.S. space 
engineers have finally brought the Atlas 
intercontinental missile near perfection. 
With a range of more than 5,000 miles, 
this missile can hit a site in the Soviet 
Union from a base in the U. S. 

second, the Polaris weapon system— 
based on a missile fired underwater from 
roving atomic submarines—promises a 
nearly invulnerable weapon. 

The U. S. found its need for Euro- 
pean air and missile bases sharply less- 
ened. The Europeans realize #t, too. 


Guowies doubts among Europeans 
about the future of NATO have been 
fed by sharp changes within Western 
Europe itself. 

> The growing economic strength of 
Western Europe. Shattered by World 
War II, Europe has risen triumphantly 
from its ashes and has mobilized its 
enormous economic potential. Result: 
NATO nations are no longer dependent 
on the U. S. 

> A growing popular revulsion by some 
Europeans agaipst a military strategy 
which relies primarily on nuclear weap- 
ons. Fearful that Europe may be turned 
into an atomic charnelhouse within the 
first hours of an atomic war, these critics 
want to do away with nuclear weapons. 
This viewpoint has come to the surface 
most dramatically in Britain where an 
outspoken minority has demanded that 
Britain scrap all her atomic weapons. 
This fall Labor members of the British 
Parliament sharply attacked the Con- 
servative government's decision to set 
up a base in Seotland for U. S. sub- 
marines equipped with atomic Polaris 
missiles. 

> For more than a year President Charles 
de Gaulle has caused friction and ten- 
sion within NATO by this policy of 
strengthening France's national defense 
force outside of NATO. While he has 
given France new vigor and confidence, 
De Gaulle has also proved to be a stub- 
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UNITED THEY SERVE—Detachments from the 15 NATO nations stand a? attention in front of headquarters near Paris. 
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born ally. He has refused to permi: U. S. 
nuclear weapons to be based on French 
soil, has separated most of the French 
navy from NATO command, and has 
resisted pleas to set up a unified NATO 
air defense system. 

> More importantly, De Gaulle believes 
that there is one major yardstick of a 
great power—possession of the atomic 
bomb. Not long ago his chief aide 
stated: “Political powers will be classi- 
fied in two categories—those who have 
the bomb and the rockets, and the 
others. Those who do have them will 
be heard. The others will be satellites.” 
De Gaulle wants France to be heard. 

He wants France to have a veto power 
over the use of atomic weapons and an 
equal voice in Western decisions on 
world policy. To achieve this he has set 
out to build an independent nuclear 
striking force for France, complete with 
missiles. Late last month French scien- 
tists set off their third atomic bomb in 
the Sahara Desert in Africa, bringing 
them closer to developing a nuclear 
arsenal. 
> De Gaulle’s plans for French “gran- 
deur” have run smack into the iron re- 
sistance of West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer. A staunch advocate 
of a strong NATO and a unified Europe, 
Adenauer fears that De Gaulle’s nuclear 
plans may ultimately kill NATO. Last 
summer, when De Gaulle unveiled his 
plan for a “Europe of Nations” domi- 
nated by France as the only nuclear 
power, Adenauer drew back in alarm. 
He refused to join any project that 
could weaken NATO's unity. 

Again in November he struck out at 
De Gaulle’s idea of a European coalition 
of national armies, saying: “It is impos- 
sible that NATO be permitted to dis- 
solve into national armies. I believe that 
integration cannot be strong enough.” 
Despite efforts to bridge the gap, cold 
winds of discord have lately been sweep- 
ing between the capital cities of Paris 
and Bonn. 
> Chancellor Adenauer is a staunch 
“European” who believes in the eco- 
nomic and political union of Western 
Europe, and has led West Germany 
along that path. But as France strains 
at the NATO leash, some leading West 
German politicans are beginning to ask 
why they should be better NATO allies 
than France. Some of them demand the 
growing West German army be sup- 
plied with atomic weapons, too. Recently 
West German Defense Minister Franz 
Joseph Strauss asserted Germany's right 
to its own armaments industry. 

Today the West German army num- 
bers 280,000 men, and by the end of 
next year will be up to 340,000 men in 
12 divisions. The West Germans re- 
nounced militarism at the end of World 
War II, but in 1950 were urged by the 
U. S. (despite strong protests within 


West Germany) to rebuild their army 
under NATO. Today, with the French 
army bottled up in Algeria, the West 
Germans are the strongest European 
force in Western Europe. Some of West 
Germany’s NATO allies are concerned 
about her demands for nuclear arms. 
They are unable to forget that their 
countries were overrun three times in 
the past 90 years by the German war 
machine. 


Au of these factors have combined 
to produce a whopping headache for 
NATO Commander Lauris Norstad and 
his aides. In order to strengthen NATO 
and to give our European allies a greater 
» decisions that vi- 


responsibility _j 


weapons, the U. S’Congress would have 
first to relax the Atomic Energy Act 
which prevents the U. S. from sharing 
nuclear weapons with other nations. 

At last month’s annual NATO session 
in Paris, the U. S. took the first step to- 
ward equipping NATO with its own 
nuclear force. The U. S. said it would 
consider assigning five atomic subma- 
rines carrying 80 Polaris nuclear mis- 
siles to the NATO command by 1963, 
provided the NATO allies purchase an 
additional 100 Polaris missiles at the 
cost of $1,000,000 for land use under 
NATO command. The U. S. also said it 
might reconsider its present exclusive 
control over NATO nuclear stockpiles 
in Western Europe. 

The American offer was received with 
mixed enthusiasm. The European NATO 
delegates were bothered by such prob- 
lems as: Who would pay for the mis- 
siles?> How would multi-nation control 
be worked out? Would it deter nations 
like France from developing their own 
atomic weapons? Should a defensive 
alliance like NATO have any nuclear 
weapons? 

After sharp discussion, the delegates 
adjourned without coming to any deci- 
sion. Their major point of agreement 
was to leave it to the new U. S. admin- 
istration of President Kennedy to make 
a decision on NATO atomic policy. 

The arguments in favor of an atomic 
striking force for NATO were these: (1) 
It would strengthen NATO's “punch,” 


(2) it would show our allies that we 
have confidence in them, (3) it might 
sidetrack efforts by France and West 
Germany to develop their own atomic 
arsenal outside of NATO. 

These were balanced, however, by 
strong arguments on the other side: 

(1) With 15 hands on the atomic 
trigger, how could nations ever agree 
on whether a particular situation mer- 
ited the risk of using atomic weapons? 

(2) Might not reliance on nuclear 
arms induce our allies to cut back even 
further their NATO troop commitments? 

(3) Fear among some nations of giv- 
ing West Germany any share in the 
control of nuclear arms. 

(4) Doubts that the proposal would 
prevent other nations from developing 
their own nuclear arsenals. 

(5) A growing belief that within the 
next five years the U. S. will pull most 
of its troops out of Europe and that 
NATO will then be dominated by West 
Germany. 


Sonn policy makers fear that a nu- 
clear NATO would be a crushing blow 
to hopes for disarmament and a settle- 
ment to the German problem. If an 
atomic barrier is drawn across the heart 
of Europe, they argue, chances of re- 
uniting a now divided Germany would 
grow even more remote. Furthermore, 
they say, if disarmament is ever to be 
achieved, it must be done before other 
nations develop nuclear arms and there- 
by make the task even more complicated 
than it is already. For this reason, some 
say, would it not be better to postpone 
nuclear arms for NATO until another 
serious try has been made at disarma- 
ment? 

Finally, many consider that NATO 
unity is being strained by this discussion 
over atomic arms at a time when most 
NATO nations seriously doubt that the 
Soviets will make a large-scale land 
assault on Western Europe. So long as 
the U. S. keeps its missile strength up 
and has the power to counterattack in 
retaliation, the Soviets are unlikely to 
launch a major offensive in Europe. 
Many Europeans believe that local 
fighting in a confused situation—for ex- 
ample, an uprising in the powder keg 
of Berlin—is far more likely. In such 
situations atomic weapons would either 
be useless—or else set off a nuclear holo- 
caust. What is needed, they say, is more 
emphasis on conventional land forces to 
help settle local disturbances without 
resort to atomic war. 

NATO strategists have been ponder- 
ing these problems for many months 
and are still a long way from an answer. 
Between now and the next NATO meet- 
ing—scheduled for Oslo, Norway, in 
May—they must try to resolve some 
tough problems. 
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Depressed 
Areas 


HE coal mines of Mingo County, 

W. Va., are boarded up and silent. 
In this once prosperous mining area, 
6,000 people are out of work, 2,000 on 
relief, 

In Harlan County, Ky., unemployed 
men and women trudge to local surplus 
food distribution centers. There, many 
whose unemployment insurance benefits 
expired months ago are subsisting on a 
monthly dole of federal surplus foods— 
flour, corn meal, powdered milk, dried 
eggs, and rice. 

After recently visiting similar areas of 
“chronic unemployment” in Pennsylva- 
nia, West Virginia, and Kentucky, a 


reporter for the Washington Post wrote 

“Whole counties are precariously held 
together by a flour-and-dried-milk paste 
of surplus food. The school lunch pro- 
gram provides many children with their 
only decent meals. Relief has become a 
way of life for once proud and aggres- 
sively independent mountain families.” 

According to the U. S. Department 
of Labor, there are 22 such major pock- 
ets of poverty around the nation, where 
similarly gloomy developments are tak- 
ing shape. These are areas of substantial 
and persistent labor surplus which the 
federal government has classified as 
“chronically depressed”—areas where 
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The U.S. Labor Department 


unemployment has stayed at a high 
level (more than six per cent of the 
labor force for a prolonged period, and 
where there is little hope of improve- 
ment. 

In addition, 75 smaller areas, scat- 
tered across 23 states from Alabama to 
Alaska and from Maine to Washington, 
have been similarly classified. The larg- 
est concentrations of chronically de- 
pressed areas lie in the mining and steel 
communities of Pennsylvania, the textile 
centers of New England and New York, 
and the mining areas of Kentucky and 
West Virginia. 

Here industries that once prospered 
have fallen victim to the trend toward 
greater mechanization and the declining 
demand for coal, steel, and textiles. As 
a result, they are either moving to other 
regions where labor costs are cheaper or 
are closing down altogether. 

The hardship thus created for work- 
ers losing their means of livelihood has 
been weighed on a number of occasions 
by Congress over the past five years. 

A depressed-areas bill designed to 
rehabilitate regions of chronic unemploy- 
ment was first introduced into Congress 
in 1956 by Senator Paul Douglas ( Dem.., 
Iil.). That bill passed the Senate by a 
vote of 60-30. But no action was ever 
taken on it in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Again in 1958, a bill jointly sponsored 
by Senators Douglas and Frederick 
Payne (Rep., Maine) passed the Sen- 
ate 46-36 and the House 176-130. But 
this bill was never signed into law 
(pocket Veto) by President Eisenhower 

Last May a slightly revised Douglas- 
Payne bill was again passed by Con- 
gress. It was vetoed by President Eisen 
hower. The President, in his veto mes- 
sage, charged that the Douglas-Payne 
bill was too broad, wasteful of federal 
funds, and not specifically aimed at 
helping areas where economic distress 
was greatest. The President suggested a 
compromise measure calling for total 
federal outlays of $180,000,000—as com- 
pared to the $251,000,000 proposed in 
the Douglas-Payne bill. However, Con 
took no further action on de- 
pressed-areas legislation. 


Wren President Kennedy cam- 


paigned through economically hard-hit 
West Virginia during its Presidential 
primary last May, he promised that if 
elected he would move quickly to give 
federal assistance to areas of chronic 
unemployment. 

Last December 4, Kennedy took steps 
to fulfill his campaign pledge. He 
named Senator Paul Douglas to head an 


y . 
gress 
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11-man committee to draft proposals for 
extending earliest possible assistance to 
regions long plagued by substantial un- 
employment. 

On January 2, the Douglas “task 
force” made public its report. Its key 
proposals include: 
> Emergency federal grants to states to 
provide quick income for idle workers 
whose unemployment-compensation ben- 
efits have been exhausted. 
> An emergency program of small pub- 
lic-works projects for the depressed 
areas—such items as road and park im- 
provements, reforestation, etc. 
> Immediate action to increase the dis- 
tribution of federal surplus foods to 
families of destitute workers. 
> A long-range program for area rede- 
velopment, including: (1) low-interest 
federal loans to business firms that 
would build factories and stores in de- 
pressed areas; (2) federal grants and 
loans to needy communities for roads, 
waterworks, and other local improve- 
ments needed to attract new industries; 
(3) federal subsistence payments to 
workers who would be retrained for 
new job skills; (4) creation of a Youth 
Conservation Corps to give unemployed 
youth in depressed areas jobs develop- 
ing the nation’s forests and parks. 


y | observers are view- 


ing these Douglas committee proposals 
as a major test of success for the new 
Kennedy Administration. Kennedy him- 
self has hailéd the Douglas report as 
“excellent” and has said that depressed- 
areas legislation would be given “the 
most important domestic priority” in his 
Administration's program. As political 
columnist Roscoe Drummond says: 

“Passage of the distressed-areas bil] 
will be the priority aim of the Kennedy 
legislative program during the early 
weeks of Congress. It is an important 
campaign and [Democratic] platform 
commitment. It is more needed than 
ever because unemployment has in- 
creased, And Mr. Kennedy sees prompt 
action as a swifty attainable symbol of 
his Administration’s energy and outlook.” 

Republicans and Democrats alike are 
in general agreement that something 
needs to be done for areas suffering 
from chronic unemployment. But many 
of the Douglas committee proposals are 
considered highly controversial and may 
be expected to meet resistance within 
Congress and from various private 
groups. 

The cost of the program, for example, 
is estimated at $389,000,000 by Senator 
Joseph Clark (Dem., Pa.). That is con- 


siderably above the sum vetoed by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower last year. 

Moreover, some economists fear that 
little of lasting value can be done for 
depressed areas unless the economy as 
a whole is expanding to create more 
jobs. 

Thus a recent study made at the Busi- 
ness Research Center at Syracuse Uni- 
versity challenges the idea of a feder- 
ally-sponsored program to attract new 
industries to depressed regions. Such 
federal aid, the study indicates, would 
do little to eliminate chronic unemploy- 
ment, 

The study concludes that local—not 
federal—solutions should be sought in 
line with the individual problems of in- 
dividual communities. It also criticized 
the belief that distressed areas could at- 
tract new industries without damaging 
other business areas from which the 
new industries would be drawn. Such a 
solution would amount, the study indi- 
cated, to “robbing Peter to pay Paul” 
and would be of little value to the 
American economy as a whole. 

This study suggested that workers in 
depressed areas be retrained in new 
skills and that they then move to places 
where there is need for such skills. 

Solomon Barkin, a member of the 11- 
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has pinpointed 22 “major” and 75 “minor” pockets of economic distress 


man Douglas committee appointed by 
President Kennedy, denied the conclu- 
sions reached by the Syracuse Univer- 
sity team. He said the Douglas commit- 
tee proposals would be broad enough to 
make recovery in depressed areas pos- 
sible without damaging other areas of 
the economy. The findings of the Syra- 
cuse group would be valid, Mr. Barkin 
said, if only a narrow approach—merely 
building new factories, for example— 
were used as the sole solution. The 
Douglas committee recommendations, 
he said, offered more far-reaching and 
comprehensive measures. 


Way don’t workers who have lost 


their jobs in chronically depressed areas 
move on to other regions or industries 
where business is expanding and where 
jobs are available? If this happened, 
most economists agree, the problems 
connected with depressed areas might 
in large part be solved. 

While Americans generally change 
their addresses more frequently than 
any other labor force in the world 
(many seem to think nothing of a jump 
from New England to California, or vice 
versa), not everyone is willing to pull 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Most chronically depressed areas lie in the Appalachian Mountain states. Here un- 
employment is critical—as in Johnstown, Pa., where 15.3 per cent are without work. 





FTER buffing his blue suede shoes 

on the hotel bedspread, Joe Med- 
dlesome put on his bright checkered 
jacket, adjusted his hand-painted tie 
emblazoned with the words “Kiss Me, 
Baby,” and walked down into the hotel 
lobby. Although he had just arrived 
from Washington a few days earlier 
with a bulging briefcase that he refused 
to let anyone touch, Joe already knew 
the ropes around Malarasia, a smal] but 
strategic country in Southeast Asia. 

Whistling the “Stars and Stripes 
Rock,” Joe lit a cigar and strode over 
to the hotel desk. 

“Sonny,” he said, blowing smoke into 
the face of the young Malarese desk 
clerk, “get the Prime Minister on the 
phone and tell him I'm coming by in a 
few minutes on . . .”"—and here Joe's 
voice dropped to a conspiratorial whis- 

r— “. . . important business.” 

Malarasia is, of course, a fictitious 
country, and our friend Joe is meant to 
bear no resemblance to any person, liv- 
ing or (better) dead. But in the eyes 
of some people, Joe Meddlesome is un- 
fortunately more typical of some Amer- 
icans abroad than most of us would 
concede. 

Where did this picture of the ham- 
handed and empty-headed American 
come from? Some of it comes from the 
terrible tales some American tourists 
tell about the manners of their fellow 
tourists. Some comes from the propa- 
ganda of our critics. But perhaps the 
best known source is a novel which 
appeared a few years ago called The 
Ugly American. 

This book painted an unflattering 
picture of many U. S. diplomats and 
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How Representative 
Is the 
“UGLY 


technicians abroad, portraying them as 
ill-equipped for their jobs, incapable of 
speaking the language of the country 
to which they were assigned, and act- 
ing in a way designed to win more 
enemies than friends for the U. S. 

The book had a full cast of bum- 
bling Americans, including an incom- 
petent U. S. ambassador to a fictitious 
southeast Asian country, an inept di- 
rector of the U. S. information service, 
and a thick-headed clod who ran a 
U. S. aid mission. Also on the scene 
were servants who spied for the Com- 
munists, and a crew of clever Russians 
who always made fools of the tongue- 
tied Americans. 

On the positive side, there were a 
few “good Americans,” including an 
Air Force colonel, a priest who fought 
local dysentery and Communists, and 
the book’s hero—a hard-working engi- 
neer who won the undying love of the 
local citizenry by living in a hut and 
developing a simple irrigation pump. 
His wife was immortalized by the 
women of the country for inventing a 
long-handled broom. 


Wres this book first appeared, 
many Americans were deeply disturbed 
by the picture it drew of the general 
incompetence of our official representa- 
tives overseas. There were outcrys in 
the press and on the floors of Congress 
for a wholesale investigation of our 
diplomatic corps and foreign aid pro- 
gram. A Congressional sub-committee 
made a special investigation into the 
U. S. aid program in Southeast Asia, 
locale of the book. 


M TEE AMERICA 


The Chicago Tribune declared edi- 
torially: “We do send a lot of fatheads 
to the Far East as our diplomatic and 
economic representatives .. . and the 
authors have done a good job of blow- 
ing the whistle on them.” 

The Christian Science Monitor, how- 
ever attacked the book for conveying 
“a false impression that the majority of 
government workers are ill chosen.” 

Senator J. William Fulbright (Dem., 
Ark.) chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, labeled the book 
“sterile, devoid of insight, reckless and 
irresponsible.” 

The book charged that the U. S. for- 
eign aid program concentrates only on 
big dramatic projects and ignores the 
unglamorous little ones that help the 
majority of people who till the land. 
But John Fischer, editor of Harper's 
magazine, points out that.in the field of 
agriculture alone statistics for last year 
show there were 58 Americans serving 
in 43 countries helping farmers improve 
their poultry and livestock. 

In Iran, for example, a U. S.-spon- 
sored poultry program benefited the 
farmers of some 30,000 villages and 
produced 10,000,000 chickens which 
lay three times as many eggs as Iranian 
hens. U. S. aid teams also sponsored 
hundreds of small-scale projects like 
training schools for rural nurses, and 
self-help housing projects. 

The Ugly American also implied 
that the Communists make monkeys of 
us abroad, at ruble-pinching rates. But 
figures show that the Communists have 
pumped more money and technicians 
into some countries—such as Afghan- 
istan and the United Arab Republic— 
than we have. 

And the myth that the Communists 
never make mistakes doesn’t stand up 
in the face of such Communist setbacks 
as their buying Burma’s rice and then 
getting caught re-selling it at cut rates 
to Burma’s best customers, or how the 
Russians sent a beet-sugar mill to Indo- 
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nesia instead of the cane sugar mill that 
was ordered. 

One area where The Ugly American 
was on less disputed ground was its 
charge that most of the U. S. govern- 
ment officials overseas were unable to 
speak the language of the country to 
which they were assigned, This made 
them, in the eyes of the book’s authors, 
easy dupes for the Russian agents who 
rattled off the most difficult languages 
with amazing fluency. 

Stung by these charges, Congress 
gave the Department of State the 
money it had long requested to inten- 
sify its foreign language instruction 
program, Three years ago 50 per cent 
of our Foreign Service Officers did not 
have a speaking knowledge of a foreign 
language. Today more than 85 per cent 
do. 

Great efforts are now being made to 
equip our diplomats not only with one, 
but several foreign languages. Last year 
the State Department was teaching its 
diplomats 26 languages in Washington 
and 49 languages at embassies and con- 
sulates abroad. Every morning at 7:30, 
hundreds of Foreign Service officers 
voluntarily spend an hour and a quar- 
ter before their jobs begin, studying a 
foreign language in special classes. 


Now that nearly all our diplomats 


equipped with the 
“world” languages — French, German, 
and Spanish—the State Department is 
concentrating on some of the lesser 
known, but critical languages of Africa 
and Asia. During the next four years, 
500 officers are expected to receive full- 
time training in these languages—rang- 
ing from Cambodian to Singhalese. 

If many American Foreign Service 
officers enter the diplomatic life with 
a scanty knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, they are no less typical than 
Americans in general. A recent study 


are becoming 


Technical “know-how’ is brought to re- 
mote lands by Americans in many fields. 


by the Modern Language Association 
for the U. S. Office of Education showed 
that only 14 per cent of our public high 
school students are currently studying 
another language. Moreover, 56 per 
cent of our public high schools offer no 
modern foreign language whatsoever. 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick has called our 
foreign language teaching program the 
“most backward” in the world. 


‘Lx Ugly American leveled its at- 
tack on government officials, but these 
are only a small fraction of the 1,500,- 
000 Americans living abroad. 

One million are members of the U. S. 
armed. forces and their families, and 
another 500,000 civilians range from 
tourists visiting Paris to businessmen 
selling turbines in India. Only about 
33,000 serve overseas with the U. S. 
government. 

With so many Americans living and 
working abroad, amidst customs that 
often seem strange and languages they 
usually don’t understand, there is bound 
to be misunderstanding and friction. 

Every year some 4,400,000 American 
tourists travel abroad. Sometimes they 
antagonize people by shouting: “I'm an 
American citizen, you can’t do this to 
me... .” Or they are like the dowager 
who stepped from the ship at South- 
ampton, England, and indignantly pro- 
tested when told to join the admission 
line marked “aliens.” Insensitivity to 
the ways of other peoples or other na- 
tions often make enemies for the U. S. 

Foreigners are frequently hurt or 
angry when Americans disassociate 
themselves pointedly from the life 
around them and live, for example, in 
their own compounds within foreign 
towns. 

“They turned Maadi [a Cairo suburb] 
into a Little America,” one Egyptian 
official growled, “congregating there 
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around their own school, their club, 
and their T-bone steaks.” 

In Tokyo there is a section which is 
almost a replica of an American suburb, 
with supermarket, bowling alley and 
movie theatre (open only to Americans). 

These conveniences may be meant 
to make life easier for American serv- 
ice families stationed away from home, 
but are frequently taken as an insult by 
the people of other nations. 


ir is no doubt true that some Ameri- 
cans abroad antagonize people by their 
lack of understanding, that some of our 
government officials may not be doing 
as good a job as they should or that our 
policies do not always win us friends. 
There are, for example, charges that 
millions of dollars of U. S. foreign aid 
has found its way into the pockets of 
rich speculators rather than to the 
needy people it was meant to help. Our 
military aid policy has also been at- 


(Continued on page 21) 


Arabian American Of! Co. 
Unsung U. S. agriculture experts teach 
new farm methods to a Saudi Arabian. 


Wide World 


American women as well as men are overseas teaching people in underdeveloped 
lands how to improve their way of life. Above, a nutrition expert in Ceylon. 
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A REVIEW OF CATE-MEWS AT PRESS TIME 


Integration Discord in Georgia 


First efforts to integrate a staie- 
supported educational institution in 
Georgia met with resistance. 

At the center of the controversy 
were two Negro students, Charlayne 
Hunter, 18, and Hamilton Holmes, 19, 
both of Atlanta, Ga. They were seek- 
ing to attend classes at the previously 
all-white University of Georgia. 

In December the university had re- 
fused to admit the two students. They 
then appealed to a Federal District 
Court. Federal District Judge William 
A. Bootle directed university officials to 
admit them. He acted under U.S. Su- 
preme Court rulings, made since 1954, 
that persons cannot be barred from 
publicly-supported schools solely be- 
cause of their race. 

The two students entered school on 
January 11, but campus disturbances 
temporarily forced them to leave 
school. A Federal District Court then 
directed university officials to re-admit 
the two. 

>WHAT’'S BEHIND IT: Six years 
ago last May, the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled that “segregation of children in 
the public schools solely on the basis 
of race . . . deprives the children of 
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the minority group of equal education 
opportunities.” Since that ruling, Ne- 
groes have been admitted to a number 
of public schools and state universities 
that were formerly all-white. (For 
more background, see our néws re- 
view in the Nov. 30, 1960 issue.) 

On January 11, Miss Hunter and 
Mr. Holmes began attending classes 
at the University of Georgia. Many 
white students reportedly went out of 
their way to welcome the two and 
help wem feel at ease. 


CAMPUS FLARE-UP 


But that evening, hundreds of stu- 
dents, and outsiders not connected 
with the university, rioted in front of 
the girls’ dormitory where Miss Hunter 
was staying. Some of them threw bricks 
and stones at the dormitory and battled 
with the police. 

At 12:20 Thursday morning, Dean 
of Men William Tate, said: “I am 
withdrawing Charlayne Hunter and 
Hamilton Holmes from the University 
of Georgia in the interest of their 
personal safety and the welfare of 
more than 7,000 other students until 
such time as it is safe and prac- 
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ON CAMPUS: Charlayne Hunter, 18, and Hamilton Holmes, 19, were center of 
controversy as the first Negro students to enter the University of Georgio. 


tical for them to return to the school.” 

The day after the riot, 300 faculty 
members of the University of Georgia 
(or about half the total faculty at the 
school) issued a statement deploring 
and condemning the rioting. “We insist 
that the two suspended students be 
returned to their classes,” the profes- 
sors declared. 

But Roy Harris, a member of the 
State Board of Regents, governing body 
of the University, defended the dem 
onstrators. “When the students found 
the Governor, the Legislature, and the 
school administration didn’t have the 
nerve to deal with the situation,” he 
said, “they took it in their own hands.” 

Many students, however, appeared 
to regret the violence. “I think most 
of the students are ashamed of it and 
are sorry that it happened,” Terry 
Hazelwood, editor of the student 
weekly, The Red and Black, stated 
“Although most students do not ap 
prove of integration, they object very 
much to violence.” 

On Friday, January 13, a Federal 
District Court overruled Dean Tate's 
withdrawal of the two Negroes and or 
dered them re-admitted. The Court 
said that disturbances were not a rea 
son for barring the two from school 
The U.S. Supreme Court had earlier 
rejected a plea from Georgia state of- 
ficials to delay the integration order 

Governor S. Ernest Vandiver of 
Georgia then warned against any 
further violence and declared that the 
state would keep order. 


CIVIL RIGHTS REPORT 


As desegregation problems gripped 
many areas of the Soutfi, the U.S 
Civil Rights Commission issued a report 
criticizing the federal government for 
being “a silent partner in the creation 
and perpetuation of separate colleges 
for Negroes.” 

The Commission stated that most 
federal aid in southern and border 
states was going to all-white institu- 
tions and that Negro facilities in those 
states were suffering from lower 
standards as a result. 

By a vote of five to one, the Com- 
mission recommended that federal 
funds be denied to publicly controlled 
colleges and universities which dis- 
criminate on grounds of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. The federal 
government now provides about 15 
per cent of the support for higher 
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education in the deep South, accord- 
ing to the Commission's report. 

All-Negro colleges, the Commission 
stated, were being maintained by 
southern states on a “separate and 
unequal” basis. They are inferior in 
programs and funds, and about half of 
them fail to meet the minimum stand- 
ards to be accredited by college and 
university associations, the report said. 

The inferior status of all-Negro col- 
leges in the South, according to the 
Commission, is the result, in part, of 
poor pre-college education given to 
Negroes. The Commission found, for 
example, that in Mississippi only 2.6 
per cent of Negro high schools had the 
approval of the regional accrediting 
organization, as compared with 52.4 
per cent of the white high schools. In 
Alabama the percentage of Negro high 
schools that are accredited is 17 per 
cent; in Florida, 53.9 per cent; in 
Georgia, 28.7 per cent; in Louisiana, 
22.7 per cent; and in South Carolina, 
13.8 per cent 

A dissent to the Commission's re- 
port was made by Commissioner Doyle 
E. Carlton, former Governor of Flor- 
ida. He said that it would be morally 
and politically wrong to withhold funds 
from state-supported colleges “as a 
club to force any fixed pattern set 
forth by a federal agency.” 

The Civil Rights Commission was es- 
tablished by Congress in 1957 to in- 
vestigate civil rights be- 
cause of color, race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. Of its six members, three 
are from the South 


NEW ORLEANS BOYCOTT 


Meanwhile, in New Orleans, La., a 
two-month boycott by white students 
of two integrated elementary schools 
continued. More than 1,000 white pu- 
pils, who would normally attend the 
two schools, have stayed out in protest 
against a federal court order requiring 
the admittance of four Negroes. 

One of the schools now has an en- 
rollment of one Negro and 12 whites. 
The other has three Negro pupils 
Efforts by the Louisiana State Leg- 
islature to displace the New Or- 
leans Board of Education, which com- 
plied with the federal court 
were blocked by federal courts 
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Belgian Turmoil 


proposal 
(Single 
brought a wave of violence and 
unrest to Belgium this past month. 


called 
Law’) 


A government 
the “Lei Unique” 


The “Single Law” maps a general 
austerity program for this small but 
highly industrialized European nation. 
The most publicized section of the law 
provides for a tax hike and a tighten- 
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STRIKE SCENE: Strikers from Socialist-led union tip over a car during protest 


in Brussels against the Belgian government's proposed 


ing of social security benefits. The 
law proposes a cut in government fi- 
nancial aid to the coal-mining industry 
in the southern part of the country. 

Belgium's powerful Socialist party, 
which won about 35 per cent of the 
1958 elections, bitterly op- 
poses the law. Socialist leaders charge 
that the proposed law is unfair because 
the working man would be hit hardest 
by the reduction of government-paid 
social security benefits. 

The Socialists called for a general 
strike. It soon reached massive propor- 
tions. Transportation ground to a halt. 
eurtailed production. The 
usually teeming harbors lay quiet. 

Pitched battles between thousands 
of demonstrators and saber-swinging po- 
lice rocked Brussels (the capital) and 
other cities. Despite the fury of the 
demonstrations, the Belgian House of 
Representatives (controlled by the lib- 
eral coalition government of Premier 
Gaston Eyskens) passed the proposed 
measure 115 to 90. As we went to 
press, the bill had gone on to the Bel- 
gian Senate (also with Eyskens’ coali- 
control), where passage was 
expected to be a “sure thing.” 

As the disorders continued, Socialist 
party leader Leo Collard met with Bel- 
gium’s King Baudouin to explore ways 
to end the strike. 

A big question mark, however, hung 
over the Socialist strongholds in the 
south of Belgium. It was not known 
they would abide by the 
“Single Law” even if it passed the 
Senate. In some cities Socialist leaders 
called for new demonstrations. 

>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: Belgium 
has enjoyed general prosperity since 
the end of World War II. However, 
pockets of poverty in the southern min- 
ing areas have been a persistent sore 
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“austerity program.” 


spot. In addition, Belgium's rate of in- 
dustrial growth has not kept pace in 
recent years with that of its West Eu- 
ropean neighbors. When Belgium's rich 
Congo colony in Africa gained its in- 
dependence last summer, the economic 
problem came to a head. 


CONGO INCOME CUT-OFF 


Loss of the Congo meant a‘slash of 
about $215,000,000 in Belgium’s na- 
tional income. Though only about two 
per cent of the country’s total national 
income, it was enough to throw an al- 
ready unbalanced budget into the loss 
column by some $320,000,000. 

Premier Eyskens’ plan for balancing 
the budget was the “Single Law.” He 
said it would cut $200,000,000 off “un- 
necessary spending” and raise about 
$120,000,000 in new taxes. The im- 
proved financial picture, he said, would 
then attract new investments to the 
country and put new vigor into the 
whole economy. 

When the provisions of the meas- 
ure became known, the response was 
immediate. “Eyskens to the Gallows’ 
read banners carried by Socialist dem- 
onstrators in the hard-hit 
areas. In a few days the demonstra- 
tions spread throughout the country 


COSTLY CONTROVERSY 


Complicating this dispute is an old 
controversy between the French-speak- 
ing Walloons of the south and _ the 
Flemish (Germanic)-speaking peopl 
of the north. Premier Eyskens, of 
Flemish origin, draws most of his sup- 
port from the north. 

As the strike lingers on, its cost to 
Belgium continues to mount. It is esti- 
mated that more than $150,000,000 
has been lost to the Belgian economy 
because of the strike. Most observers 
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believe that if the strikes continue the 
government may call for new national 
elections to have Belgium's voters de- 
cide the fate of the Single Law. 


Tri-City Stock Spree 


Workers and businessmen, teach- 
ers and policemen, even churches 
and hospitals in a “Triple Cities 
area” of New York State are on a 
“stock-buying binge” these days. 


The Triple Cities are Binghamton, 
Endicott, and Johnson City. And the 
mass buying of stock shares there is 
not prompted by dreams of profits—but 
by a principle. That principle: to save 
a local shoe factory, which has be- 
come an area institution, from being 
sold to outside interests. 

Endicott Johnson Corporation started 
in the Triple Cities area 62 years ago. 
Today it is the largest business in the 
area and the second largest shoe manu- 
facturer in the U.S. It is also a com- 
pany which planned its policies with 
an eye toward increasing benefits for 
its 138,000 employees and toward 


launching large-scale projects for com- 
munity improvements. 

But Endicott Johnson has been los- 
ing money. Word recently reached the 
Triple Cities that an investment firm 


called Glen Alden Corporation wanted 
to buy all the Endicott Johnson stock 
(or shares of ownership) it could get. 

Many townspeople in the Triple 
Cities say they believe the future of 
their communities rests with the future 
of Endicott Johnson. They fear that 
outsiders, if they gain control of the 
company, will eliminate jobs, stop the 
company’s free medical services, close 
out the firm’s pension funds—and might 
eventually shut down the factory. 

So the slogan in the Triple Cities 
today is “All the Way with E.J.” It is 
spurring a community campaign to put 
$5,000,000 worth of Endicott Johnson 
stock in “friendly hands.” If necessary, 
Endicott Johnson employees have au- 
thorized the use of up to $10,000,000 
of their pension fund money to buy 
additional stock. 


“WE WON'T LET YOU DOWN” 


Frank A. Johnson, 52, president of 
Endicott Johnson (whose grandfather, 
the late George F. Johnson, founded 
the company) admits the firm is in 
trouble because it failed to keep up 
with sales changes. But he has gone 
into the factory to tell the workers: 
“We're going through a difficult pe- 
riod. But we won't let you down. We 
never have.” 

From the evidence so far, the peo- 
ple of the Triple Cities are not letting 
Endicott Johnson down either. They 
are buying one share, 10 shares, 


100 shares—whatever they can afford. 

Lt. Joseph A. Carosella, an Endicott 
policeman, is a typical example. He 
had never bought stock before. But he 
put off home improvements and bought 
100 shares of Endicott stock. “People 
take E.J. for granted,” he explains. 
“Not me.” Carosella played football in 
one of the parks the Johnsons gave to 
the Three Cities, went to dances at 
Endicott recreation centers, played 
golf at the company’s golf course, and 
even bought the lot for his house from 
the company. 

Glen Alden offered $30.50 for each 
Endicott share. The company says this 
is hardly its real value. But Glen Alden 
has bought an estimated 80,000 shares 
(or 10 per cent of the total), making 
it the largest single stockholder. Most 
were bought from a company director, 
]. M. Kaplan, who says Endicott John- 
son is a “dying company.” 

The people trying to save the com- 
pany say they now control 45 per cent 
of the stock. Even if they win their 
battle for control, the battle to recap- 
ture a share of the shoe market lies 
ahead. But the citizens of the Triple 
Cities, both employees of Endicott 
Johnson and others, are confident that 
it can be done 


in Brief 


RAIL JUNCTURE? The biggest 
railroad consolidation in U.S. history 
was shaping up as board members 
of the Baltimore and Ohio and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio railroads approved 
a merger plan. If the merger is ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and stockholders of each 
railroad, some 15,000 miles of track 
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will come under the control of one 
affiliated railroad. It will serve = 
cities as New York, Washington, 
Louis, Chicago, Toledo, Phindelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati. (For major 
article on the economic plight of U.S. 
railroads which has prompted a series 
of railroad mergers, see our Novem- 
ber 9 issue.) 


MAN YOUR BATTLE STATIONS! 
A “knotty” problem has tied up Brazil's 
brand new aircraft carrier, the Minas 
Gerais, in its Rotterdam shipyard since 
completion last Dec. 9. The Brazilian 
navy controls the bridge and engine 
room. The Brazilian air force “owns” 
the flight deck and planes. Both serv- 
ices are claiming the right to command 
the ship. As a result, the carrier ap- 
parently won't get up any steam (ex- 
cept among service brass) until Brazil's 
new President, Janio Quadros, rules 
later this month as to which service 
shall command the vessel. Meanwhile, 
the carrier is piling up $20,000-a-day 
maintenance charges. 


ATOM AWARD. Sir John Cockcroft, 
British scientist and educator, won the 
1961 Atoms for Peace Award. Sir 
John had also won the Nobel Prize in 
physics in 1951. Both awards cited 
him for his important contributions to 
atomic energy research. The Atoms 
for Peace Awards, first given in 1957, 
were established as a memorial to 
U.S. automakers Henry and Edsel 
Ford. Administered by an independ- 
ent, non-profit organization, the prizes 
are financed through a grant from the 
Ford Motor Company Fund. Sir John 
will receive his award in April at cere- 
monies to be held at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


Sedersen and Tilney 


FDR SHRINE? This proposed design for a memorial to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 32nd 


U.S. President, has stirred plenty of interest—and controversy. 
near the banks of the Potomac River in Washington, D.C., 


Designed to stand 
each “slab” (the 


tallest 165 feet high) will be inscribed with quotations from “FOR's" speeches. 
Critics say monument looks like a set of book ends. Defenders call it graceful. 
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Depressed Areas 


(Continued from page 15) 


up stakes and move to another location. 

Many sociologists who have looked 
into this matter have found that many 
idled workers maintain too many ties— 
financial and psychological—to their old 
communities to leave them for others. 
For one thing, many of the unemployed 
in depressed areas prefer to remain on 
in the hope that someday when “things 
pick up again” their old jobs will be 
available. For another, employers in 
more prosperous areas often appear re- 
luctant to hire middle-aged or older 
workers who have lost their jobs and 
moved from another part of the U. S. 

Moreover, about half the idle workers 
in depressed areas may own their own 
homes. They are naturally reluctant to 
sell—at what would probably be a con- 
siderable loss—that which took them 
years to acquire. 

In some foreign countries—Sweden, 
for example—great emphasis is placed 
on moving unemployed workers to areas 
where a labor shortage exists. In the 
U. S., however, emphasis has been in 
the opposite direction: bringing indus- 
try to centers of heavy unemployment. 
As Rep. James O'Hara (Dem., Mich.) 
said in a speech on Sept. 1, 1959: 

“Rather than dismantle communities, 
it makes much more sense to me to as- 
sist these communities in their attempts 
to encourage expanding industries, both 
new and old, to locate in their areas.” 

So far, local efforts to bolster de- 
pressed economies have not proved no- 
tably successful. More than 2,000 com- 
munities are presently conducting in- 
dustrial development and expansion 
programs, using every device known to 
attract diversified industry. 

One study made in New England, 
however, shows that of 21 industrial 
buildings constructed by local commu- 
nities to entice new manufacturers into 
the area, 11 were standing unused. 

The federal government itself has, 
since 1952, been channeling defense 
contracts and other government pur- 
chases to areas where unemployment is 
exceptionally high. Yet the number of 
chronically depressed areas has been 
growing steadily over the past eight 
years. 


Waar are the chances for passage 
of a depressed areas bill in this session 
of Congress? Most observers believe 
that some sort of legislation along the 
lines recommended by the Douglas com- 
mittee is possible. 

Arguments for and against these pro- 
posals are already being made by inter- 
ested groups. The AFL-CIO, for ex- 
ample, has come out strongly in favor 
of the proposed measures. 


“Had distressed areas legislation been 
. signed by [President Eisenhower] 

two years ago,” United Steelworkers 
President David McDonald said recent- 
ly, “I have no doubt that much of the 
current blight of our communities would 
be a matter of history. We would at 
least have made a start at solving some 
of these problems.” 

On the other side, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the U. §S, 
Chamber of Commerce have gone on 
record opposed to such iegislation. The 
NAM has charged that governméntal 
subsidy of industry for depressed areas 
is not in line with America’s goai of a 
free and independent economy. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
representing nationwide business organ- 
izations, believes that while everyone 
wants to aid the unemployed in dis- 
tressed areas, “one of the wrong ways 
would be the creation of a costly federal 
program to pump millions of dollars into 
the areas in an attempt to bolster their 
economies artificially.” 

Both sides will be in there fighting 
vigorously on this first major piece of 
Kennedy-backed legislation in the 87th 
Congress. 


Next Week: Issues Before Congress, 
#2—Aid to Education. 


Next Week 


February 1, 1961 

> World Affairs Feature: The Crisis in U. S. 
Foreign Policy 

D> Notional Affairs Feature: Issues 
Congress, No. 2—Aid to Education 
> The Americon image: Who Says We're a 
Nation of “Softies”? 

> Forum Topic of the Week: A group of Teen- 
Agers Debate Democracy vs. Dictatorship 


> History Behind the Headlines: Mr. Lincoln 
—100 Years Later 


Coming Up 


D> Speciol Issue: Your Coreer—up-to-date in- 
formation on the practical aspects of job- 
seeking and planning further educati 

> Also: National & World Affairs Feature: 
Kennedy's Plan for o Youth “Peace Corps” 





Before 





February 15, 1961 
D» National Affairs Fedture: Issues Before 
Congress, No. 3—U. S$. Defense Policies 


D» World Affairs Feature: india—After Nehru, 
Whet? 


‘ 


February 22, 1961 
P Special issve—Congress at Work, 1961 
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Ugly American 
(Continued from page 17) 


tacked in some countries for helping 
prop up regimes that could not be 
called democratic by any stretch of the 
imagination. 

But this should not let us lose sight 
of the thousands of Americans who 
every day give up their comfort and 
sometimes even their lives in the serv- 
ice of the U. S. These are the Unsung 
Americans. 

Among them are young servicemen 
and women stationed at our bases 
around the world. Among them, too, 
are those Americans who staff USIA 
libraries and information centers in 80 
nations, countering Communist propa- 
ganda by bringing a true image of 
America to other lands. 

There are dedicated individuals, like 
Dr. Tom Dooley in Laos, who have 
devoted years of their lives to helping 
the poor, the sick, and the uneducated. 
There are the technicians of ICA who 
have trained more than 3,000,000 peo- 
ple in 60 nations with American equip- 
ment and “know-how.” 


the jungles of Cambodia to 
the wind-swept plateaus of Chile, 
Americans have rolled up their shirt- 
sleeves and helped people eradicate 
malaria, build schools, train teachers, 
and improve agriculture for hungry 
populations, 

Finally there are 6,500 career diplo- 
mats and staff members of the U. S. 
Foreign Service who man our embas- 
sies and consulates abroad. Spending 
their careers in the service of the U. S., 
these people often spend years in re- 
mote outposts where sanitation is al- 
most unknown and where deadly dis- 
eases such as yellow fever and malaria 
are a constant threat to their health. 
Despite long, grueling hours and low 
pay (compared to what they could 
earn in private industry), the Foreign 
Service continues to attract hundreds 
of men and women of high caliber 
whose names are unknown but whose 
contributions are great. 

With the U. S. so deeply involved 
internationally, there are all kinds of 
Americans around the globe—students, 
servicemen, businessmen, missionaries, 
tourists, and government officials, Most 
of them are idealistic, hard-working 
“quiet Americans.” Some are also inept 
Americans, like the Joe Meddlesome 
who began this article. They get a lot 
of publicity and give America a black 
eye. But they should not let us lose 
sight of the great number of “unsung 
Americans” who do their job quietly 
and without publicity, but with a dedi- 
cation that America has no need to be 
ashamed of. —RonaLp STEEL 





France and the French 
By Edda Mehru, Brandywine H. S., Wilmington, Delaware 
% Starred words refer to France, its people and places 
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. Independent principality on Mediter- 
ranean coast of France. 
. Peoples of French territory of Algiers 
are of this faith. 
-de-France, historical region 
around Paris. 
. Combining form meaning new. 
3. A group having a distinctive dogma. 
. Might be a dog, cat, or parakeet. 
. Arabian ruler. 
. South-southeast (abbr.). 
20. Capital of France. 
21. It means and so forth (abbr.). 
Happened One Night. 
. River in France and Belgium. 
26. Be quiet! 
. Look, and you will 
> => 
. French river which flows to Atlantic 
Ocean. 
. Highest mountain peak in France. 
—__— Merkel, TV and movie actress. 
. To offer as a price. 
. The Count Monte Cristo, work 
of French author Alexandre Dumas. 
. River in southern France. 
2. State famous for its peaches (abbr.). 
. Legal rule of conduct. 
. French river which flows to North Sea. 
. Officer Candidate School (abbr. ). 
. The fleur-de-lis of France is based on 
this flower. 
. To plunge partly into water. 
. This country was once called Meso- 
potamia. 
. Over us all. 
. If you put one around your neck, be 
sure it’s made of feathers. 
. Located in French Polynesia. 
. Charles de ______., President of 
France. 


. Plain in central France. 

. Seaport in southeast France. 

. Altitude (abbr.). 

. Cerium (chemical abbr.). 

. Upon. 

. Religious center of office of a bishop. 
. Capital of Togo Republic, within 


French Community. 


. Region in central France. 

. Greenish-blue gem. 

. Eastern Standard Time (abbr.). 
. Good friend. 

. It is (contr.). 


a Lovely Day Today, popular 


song. 


. French river which flows to English 


Channel. 


. Broad stretch of level land. 

. Old French coin. 

. Period of time. 

. Full-length white linen garment worn 


by priests. 


. Point of termination. 
. French explorer who explored Missis- 


sippi valley. 


. Many French kings were named this. 
. Native of region on Bay of Biscay. 

» Not nearby. 

. Guided. 

. Teaspoon (abbr.). 

. Ground Control Approach (abbr.). 

. Great longing for something. 

. Spoken. 

. Can be used on snow or water. 

. Initials often found on promissory 


notes. 


. Yttrium (chemical abbr.). 
. Bachelor of Arts (abbr.). 


A Guide to Building an LP Library 


>» YOUNG MAN GOING PLACES. 
Here’s a name to take note of: Lorin 
Maazel. Born in Paris in 1930, Maazel 
was educated in the U. S., at eight a 
“prodigy” conduc- 
tor, and at 15a 
Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony violinist. 
Since 1953 he has 
been conducting 
the leading Euro- 
pean orchestras 
with great success. 
Just last month he 
returned to the U.S. teste Manuel 
to guest-conduct 

the Boston Symphony—to rousing cheers. 
These performances, plus a few LPs he 
has made in Europe, reveal a fine young 
musician definitely on his way to the 
top—the Leonard Bernstein, perhaps, of 
a new generation. One of his best LPs: 
Schubert’s great “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, coupled with the same com- 
poser’s Fourth Symphony [DGG $138- 
128]. Maazel, with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, brings out Schubert's special gift 
for melody with unusual warmth and 
lightness. 


> BETTER THAN BROADWAY? One 
of the biggest theatrical misfires of the 
year has been the Broadway musical 
Camelot, by the talented team which 
made history with My Fair Lady. The 
original-cast album on Columbia seems 
to reveal a so-so score—until you hear 
MGM's LP of Music from Camelot 
[E3916], arranged and played by Cyril 
Omadel, Too bad the Broadway version 
didn’t have the benefit of Oradel’s 
bright, imaginative hand (he did con- 
duct the London version of Fair Lady). 
His 12 selections are played in a_ style 
somewhere between that of Maiitovani 
and Ray Coniff. 


> BELTING—WITH HEART. Among 
pop singers who've been making records 
longer than today's teens have been 
around, Tony Bennett and Judy Garland 
manage to stay on top by openly wear- 
ing their hearts on their sleeves—whether 
it's a dreamy ballad or a Big Beat 
belter. There's good listening from each 
in their latest LPs: More Tony's Great- 
est Hits [Columbia CS8333] and Judy: 
That's Entertainment! [Capitol T1467]. 
In a new departure for Judy, she sings 
some of her vocals against a driving 
eight-man jazz ensemble. She should try 


this more often. 
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> BEHIND THE CURTAIN-~II. Last 
week in reviewing the new LP by War- 
saw Opera stars, we. noted how infre- 
quently Western ears get a chance to 
hear singers from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Now along come two more rare 
peeks: first, an LP of songs and arias 
by one of Russia’s top sopranos, Galina 
Vishnevskaya (who made a highly ac- 
claimed U. S. tour last year). She sings 
fin Artia ALP-157] some familiar Ital- 
ian, French and Brazilian arias in an 
unfamiliar way that may interest those 
of us brought up on Western styles. 

Second is an LP by the Belgrade 
Opera of .Yugoslavia [London OS- 
25202], offering highlights from Prince 
Igor by Borodin (1833-1887). This is a 
heavy-going but richly lyric work that’s 
known in the U. S. mainly 
“pop” arrangements made 
its melodies for the show 
Kismet. Outstanding here is the rousing 
handling of the Dances” 
(complete with chorus) 


through 
of some of 
and movie 


“Polovetsian 


> MALLETS AND MAYHEM. The 
current stereo craze 
rash of LPs with emphasis on percussion 
or what have 
you. One of the most unusual is labeled 
Mallets, Melody and Mayhem 
bia CS8333], and features the 
top tympanist, Saul Goodman of the 
New York Philharmonic. There’s more 
mallet than melody in the 12 works 
designed to show off the range, rhythm, 


has brought on a 
provocative, 


persuasive 


[Colum- 
nation’s 


and amusement possible from a percus- 


“battery” playing everything from 
Bach to jazz 

On a more “ level, the best mix- 
ture of percussive stereo with danceable 
melody is Dick Schory’s Wild Percus- 
sion & Horns aPlenty [RCA Victor 
LSP2289]. It works the sounds of bow!- 
ing alleys, traffic jams, tap dancers, and 
practically everything else into bright, 


sion 


pop” 


spirited arrangements of Stumbling, Pea 
nut Vendor, Funny Valentine, Misirlou, 


and eight others 


> TEEN SING ALONG. Amid the rash 
of old-time Sing Alongs, More 
Alongs, and Still More Sing Alongs, it 
inevitable that somebody would 
aim one strictly at the Big Beat teen 
fans. Warner Brothers has done just 
that—with Top 40 & Cool 
[W1407] lyrics are printed 
on the jacket for The Twist, Time Ma 
chine, Itsy Bitsy Bikini, and eight others. 
The idea’s good—the songs fair to good. 


Sing 


was 


Crazy, 
( omplete 


>» CASEY ANDERSON, Here's a robust 
young singer from Alabama (by way of 
Chicago and Okmulgee), who's written 
five of the 12 songs in his first LP, 
Going Places [Elektra EKS-7192]. He’s 
at his best with the railroaders’ 900 
Miles and Steel's Gotta Be Drove; his 
weakest with some sincere but preachy 


anti-war folk ballads. —Roy Hemminc 


Following the 


Wi" i“Tops, don’t miss. 
ii Fair. 


ii“ Good 
“Save your money. 


“EXODUS (United Artists. Produced 
and directed by Otto Preminger.) 


Watching Exodus is like seeing a 
chapter from modern history come to 
life. Although the film attempts too 
much in its presentation of the involved 
British-Israeli-Arab problem of 1947, it 
effectively shows the great struggle the 
Jewish people put forth to establish a 
homeland in Palestine. Handsomely 
Technicolor in Israel and on 
the island of Cyprus, the movie opens 
with shots of the many Jewish refugees 
who hope to reach Palestine after being 
liberated from Europe at the end of 
World War Il. But they are interned 
by the British on Cyprus. In spite of 
the efficient British army, however, Ari 
Ben Canaan, a leader in the Jewish 
underground, pulls off one of the most 
daring and exciting rescue missions 
ever shown in a movie. Disguised as a 
British officer, he smuggles a large 
group of Jewish refugees onto a ship 
(later named the Exodus) and, out- 
witting British determination and block- 
ades, he finally gets them all to the 
Israeli port of Haifa. 

Using excellent scenes of Israel, the 
film contrasts well the two factions 
that were working so hard to set up 
the new—but still very old—country in 
1947. Ari Ben Canaan, played with 
tough vitality by handsome Paul New- 
man, belongs to the Hagannah, which, 
although willing to use force, prefers 
peaceful methods and persuasion to 
gain its ends. The Irgun, on the other 
hand, insists on violent tactics and 
terrorism in fighting the Arabs and get- 


filmed in 


23 


ting rid of the British in Palestine. Sal 
Mineo gives an excellent performance 
as a fanatically bitter Irgun fighter. 
There is plenty of action in the last 
half of this very long film—perhaps too 
much, but you never doubt the stamina 
and courage of these patriotic Jews. 
Even after their great victory in the 
U.N. (which voted for partition in 
November, 1947) the Israeli forces had 
to fight harder than ever, because then 
the Arabs renewed the vigor of their 
attacks on the Jewish homeland. 
Among the other players in the large 
cast are Eva Marie Saint as an Ameri- 
can nurse who reluctantly falls in love 
with the heroic Ari Ben Canaan, fill 
Haworth as a young Jewish girl whom 
Eva Marie hopes to adopt, Peter Law- 
ford as an anti-Semitic British officer, 
Sir Ralph Richardson as the sympa- 
thetic British commander at Cyprus, 
John Derek as Ari Ben Canaan's good 
Arab friend, and Lee J. Cobb as his 
wise father. Although the motives of 
some of the characters are not always 
clear, the film’s tribute to the heroic 
Jewish people is. And you'll find your- 
self saying “amen” to Ari Ben Canaan's 
prayer at the finale: “I swear the time 
will come when Jew and Arab will 
live peacefully together.” 
—Pauir T. Hartunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drame—(D); Comedy—(C); Musieal—(M) Doeu- 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A Western—(W). 


“vvrThe Three Worlds of Gulliver 
(D); The Sundowners (D); The Alamo 
(D); Swiss Family Robinson (D); Sunrise 
at Campobello (D); Inherit the Wind (D). 
“vvThe Magnificent Seven (D); The 
Wackiest Ship in the Army (C); High 
Time (D); Ten Who Dared (D); Under 
Ten Flags (D); Jungle Cat (Y); Time 
Machine (D); All the Young Men (D); 
House of Usher (D). 

i Seven Ways from Sundown 
Lost World (D); Ice Palace (D). 
Key Witness (D); All the Fine Young 
Cannibals (D); Santa Claus (D). 


(W); 





A Stith in Time! 


BOUT this time last season, “The 

Big O”—Oscar Robertson—was breez- 
ing along in the scoring statistics. He 
looked like a cinch to wrap up his third 
straight scoring title. 

Suddenly, out of nowhere a chal- 
lenger appeared. In January this fellow 
chucked in 46 against Marshall, 36 
against Gannon, and 34 against both 
Niagara and St. Vincent. In February 
he kept the nets dancing with 46 
against Providence, 42 against Mar- 
quette, 40 against Niagara, 30 against 
Villanova, 29 against Valparaiso, and 
58 in two games against Duquesne. In 
the showdown weeks of March, he 
kept the pressure on “The Big O” by 
tallying 151 points in five games. 

There’s no real suspense in this story. 
You know that “The Big O” won the 
scoring crown. However, the surprise 
challenger, Tom Stith of St. Bonaven- 
ture, made it awfully close. He averaged 
31.5 points a game to Oscars 33.7. 
They were the only two players in the 
land to hit over 30. 

Tom is another one of those great 
stars first spotted by Scholastic Maga- 
zines. Back in his high school days at 
St. Francis in New York City, he was 
a two-time Scholastic Magazines’ All- 
American (1956 and 1957). 

Then, as now, he stood 6-feet-5 and 
was as smooth as silk. Blessed with 
great hands and great spring, he played 
the pivot. And he was murderous under- 
neath. Talk about moves; Tom had ‘em 
all. He could hook with either hand and 
put the ball up from all angles on 
drives and tap-ins. 

He left behind a string of records 
that still stands. He averaged 32 points 
a game in setting an all-city career rec- 
ord of 2,119 points. What's more, he 
was the only player in history to be 
voted the outstanding player in the N. Y. 
Parochial School League and the Na- 
tional Catholic Schools’ Championship 
Tournament for two years in a row! 

At least two dozen colleges waved all 
sorts of offers under his 1.0se. There was 
no question, however, about where he'd 
go. His brother Sam was a freshman at 
St. Bonaventure, and Tom wanted to 
play basketball with him. 

It was a great break for the Bonnies. 


When Tom joined the varsity two years 
later, he teamed up with Sam to lead 
St. Bonaventure to a fine 20-3 season. 
Tom topped the team both in scoring 
(18.3 point average) and rebounding. 

Everyone expected Tom to improve 
last year, but no one dreamed he'd come 
along so fast. The Bonnies started to feed 
him the ball more often; and Tom, with 
all his great moves and deadly fade- 
away jump shot, began moving up on 
the scoring leaders. 

Oddly enough, the fellow who helped 
push him to the top was his biggest 
rival—Oscar Robertson! Cincinnati met 
the Bonnies in the Holiday Festival at 
Madison Square Garden, and Oscar 
ran Tom a benefit. Though Tom scored 
19 points, he looked terrible. 

Another player might have laid down 
and died for the rest of the year, but 
Tom came back fighting. He got angry 
with himself and began playing all the 
harder. The next night out, he hit his 
season high of 48, then followed with 
42. 

That lit a fire under the Bonnies. They 
chalked up 18 in a row before losing to 
the great Bradley team in the semi-finals 
of the National Invitation Tournament. 
And in that defeat (71-82), Tom 
whipped in 34 points. 

All in all, Tom again led the Bonnies 
in scoring and rebounding and, as I 
told you, gave “The Big O” a real run 
for the nation’s scoring crown. He was 
his team’s high scorer in 21 of its 26 
games. Since his brother Sam tallied 
20.5 points a game, the Stiths became 
the highest scoring brother act in col- 
lege basketball. 

Tom's crowning glory was being 
named to the All-American team. That 
made him the first All-American in the 
103-year history of St. Bonaventure! 

At 6-5 and 215 pounds, Tom will 
probably make a fine corner man in the 
pros. He has the fluid, easy grace, the 
spring, the strength, the shot, and all 
the moves for the tough pro league. 

If there was any question about his 
ability to play either the corner or back 
court, it has been answered by his per- 
formance this season. For the first time 
in his seven years of high school and 
college ball, Tom is not playing the piv- 


ot. He’s now operating from the corner 
and the back court, and he’s absolutely 
great. Icy cool and relaxed, he sets up 
plays, drives, and jump shoots just the 
way Oscar Robertson does it in the pros 

Despite the fact that the Bonnies 
don't depend upon him as much as they 
did the past two years, Tom is still 
knocking in his 31 points a game — the 
second highest average in the land. 

The handsome, satiny muscled Bonnie 
also makes his points in the classroom 
A sociology major, he’s thinking of go- 
ing to graduate school. He intends to 
make social work his career after a 
crack at pro ball. 

He hasn't any favorites as far as the 
movies go. Music-wise he goes for 
Frank Sinatra's singing and George 
Shearing’s band. 

For his greatest thrill in sports, he 
chooses the triple overtime victory over 
Providence last year which kept alive — 
the Bonnies’ 92-game winning streak 
on their home court, chalked up over 
the last 12 years! 

In the first overtime, Tom scored the 
Bonnies’ only six points. And in the 
third extra period he tallied eight of 
their ten points, including the winning 
basket in the final 15 seconds. With 
Providence leading 89-88, Tom faked 
his man out and drove in for a beauti- 
ful lay-up! 

—Henman L. Masry, Sports Editor 
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HUH 


1. DEPRESSED AREAS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 
__.a. Unemployment is regarded gen- 

erally as being at a high level 

if the percentage of the labor 
force unemployed is rnore than 

1. one half of one per cent 

2. two per cent 

3. three per cent 

4. six per cent 

5. none of these 

. A program already in effect to 
help depressed areas is 

1. giving priority to such areas 

in assigning government de- 
fense contracts 

2. a large-scale public works 

program 

S. a federal aid program for 

re-training of unemployed 
workers 

4. federal loan program for 

industries that establish new 
factories in depressed areas 

5. none of these 

. One President Eisen- 
hower gave for vetoing a dis- 
stressed areas bill in 1960 was 

1. there was no real problem 

2. funds to be spent were com- 

pletely inadequate to meet so 
great a problem 

. no provision was made for 
federal supervision of ex- 
penditures in distressed areas 

. it was not specifically de- 
signed to help areas where 
economic distress was great- 
est 

5. none of these 
__d. Which of the following Senators 

was assigned by President-elect 

Kennedy to head a committee 

to draft proposals for aiding de- 
pressed areas? 

1. Paul Douglas (IIl.) 

2. J. William Fulbright (Ark.) 
3. Frederick Payne (Me.) 
4 
5 


reason 


. Jacob K. Javits (N. Y.) 
none of these 


ll. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is TRUE, an “F” if it is FALSE, and “NS” 
if there is NOT SUFFICIENT information 
in the graph on which to base a con- 
clusion. 


a. 


*, Between 


Mounting unemployment in 1960 
may be explained in part by the 
increase in the labor supply with- 
out a comparable increase in the 
number of job opportunities. 


. There were about 2,000,000 un- 


employed in 1953. 
1953 and 1955 the 
number of unemployed doubled. 


. For the period covered, the peak 


of unemployment was reached 
in 1958. 


». In February 1960 the number of 


unemployed was about 3,500,- 
000. 


. Unemployment increased stead- 


ily in 1960. 


it. NATO 
Multiple Choice 
__a. In which of the following groups 


is there a country that is not a 

member of NATO? 

1. U. S., Britain, France, West 
Germany 

2. Iceland, Luxembourg, 
gium, Norway 

3. Netherlands, Portugal, 
Greece, Turkey 

4. Italy, France, 
many, Belgium 

5. none of these 


Bel- 


West Ger- 


b. The Supreme Allied Command- 


c. 


er in Europe is 

1. Dag Hammarskjold 

2. Douglas MacArthur 

3. Lauris Norstad 

4. Paul-Henri Spaak 

5. none of these 

During which of the following 
periods was NATO established? 
1. 1941-45 4. 1956-60 

2. 1946-50 5. none of these 
3. 1951-55 
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Which of the following coun- 

tries was the last to join NATO? 

1. East Germany 

2. Spain 

3. Sweden 

4. West Germany 

5. none of these 

Which of the following coun- 

tries has not yet held a nuclear 

test? 

1. France 

2. Britain 

$. U. $S. 

NATO was organized for the 

purpose of 

l. improving trade relations 
among thenations of Europe 

2. distributing U. S. economic 
aid fairly in Europe 

8. defending Western Europe 
against possible Soviet ag- 
gression 

4. enforcing treaties which were 
established in World War II 

5. none of these 


U. S. S. R. 
I 


4. 
5. Israel 


. The U. S. has warned NATO 


that it may reduce its troop 

strength in Europe because 

1. the expense is draining gold 
from the U. S. 

2. other nations have refused to 
contribute to the 90 division 
goal of NATO 

8. any future aggression will be 
met with nuclear weapons 
and not ground troops 

4. NATO’s mission has been ac- 
complished very largely 

5. none of these 


. Nuclear weapons available to 


NATO are now under the con- 
trol of 
1. NATO's high command 
2. the U. S. 
3. a combined command of the 
nuclear powers 
4. the U.N. 
5. none of these 
A new base for U. S. submarines 
equipped with atomic missiles 
was established recently in 
. Norway 
. the Mediterranean 
3. Turkey 
. Scotland 
5. none of these 
All of the following are problems 
connected with the U. S. offer 
to equip NATO with a nuclear 
force, except 
1. who would pay for the mis- 
siles 
2. should a defensive force like 
NATO have such weapons 
8. would France be deterred 
from developing its own nu- 
clear force 
. how would multi-nation con- 
trol be worked out 
. the capacity of the U. S. for 
producing the missiles 











At 77 it’s natural to ask... 


WHERE 
AM | 
HEADING? 


It is at about the age of 17 or 18, as he finishes high school, 
that a young man is asked to indicate his potential as a man. 
His place in society, ten or twenty years later, will be largely 
determined by the road he sets out upon during these years 
of initiation. Friends and family can be helpful. But if he is 
ever to be a man, it is during these years he must head 
himself in a definitive direction. And, in the final analysis, he 
must do it on his own. 

If you do not agree, what follows is not for you. 

Last year some 80,000 bright and ambitious young people 
were accepted for enlistment in the U.S. Air Force. They 
came from all walks of life, all parts of the country. The road 
they chose leads straight into the rapidly unfolding age of 
the future... the Aerospace Age. 

In the next few years many of these young men will be 
recognized as highly trained specialists in aviation and missile 
mechanics, radio, radar, electronics, administration and a 
host of other fields. The training and experience they will 


receive will give them a sound basis for a challenging way 
of life... the Air Force way of life. 


DO YOU MEASURE UP TO THE U.S. AIR FORCE? 

If you will be 17 or over when you graduate, you may be 
eligible for a career that starts in Air Force blue. If you are 
interested in learning a critical skill—a skill that will help 
you to make your way as a man in the Aerospace Age—the 
Air Force may well be your answer. If you want to head 
yourself into a rewarding career, as a member of our vital 
defense team, the Air Force stands ready to give you your 
start. And, if you are willing to work and to learn, the Air 
Force offers you the possibility of advancement to a super- 
visory level in just a lew years, 


YOU AS AN ADULT 

Your worth to yourself and those who will depend on you 
as an adult will be determined by the way you prepare for 
adulthood. The job you will hold five or ten years from now 
is governed by the kind of training you receive and by the 
quality of experience that follows. These coming years hold 
jobs of increasing importance for the well-trained and ex- 
perienced technician. Air and space vehicles now on drafting- 
boards will require personnel of the highest caliber to operate, 
service and maintain them. It is in these important career 
fields of the present and the future, that Air Force technical 
training and experience can be of incalculable value to a 
young man who measures up. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION IN THE AIR FORCE 
Air Force technical training schools are of the very finest 
quality. The courses are worth thousands of dollars; and 


they vary in length from six to forty weeks or more. The 
student starts with the fundamentals of his specialty and 
ends up working with the most advanced equipment. 

The specialty into which a new Airman is classified, depends 
on three factors—his natural aptitudes, his own desires and 
the needs of the Air Force. This combination assures that he 
will begin his career in a field in which he has the ability 
to do well. And it is all-important to your future that you start 
off in a career that pre-testing has indicated is right for you. 

The Air Force encourages its members to seek as much 
education as they can. College credits, earned during off-duty 
time, are largely paid for by the Air Force. You can attend a 
college near the base or a branch on the base and the Air Force 
pays up to 75 per cent of tuition costs, not to exceed $7.50 
per semester hour. The U.S. Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) 
awards college credits through correspondence courses and is 
free except for a small registration fee. Should your 
academic progress reach the point where only one semester 
is required for graduation, the Air Force may assign you 
directly to the college or university of your choice for the 
final semester. Naturally, you would continue to draw full 
pay and allowances. 


OTHER BENEFITS YOU SHOULD CONSIDER 

Free medical and dental care, a 30-day vacation each 
year, travel, liberal retirement provision, and survivor bene- 
fits are some advantages that go with an Air Force career. 
There are widespread recreational and sports activities... 
baseball, football, basketball, golf, bowling, service clubs and 
hobby shops. 

WHERE ARE YOU HEADING? 

Only you can best determine if the next few years might 
wisely be spent in Air Force blue. On a street in or near your 
town there is an Air Force Recruiting office. Why not stop in 
and talk about it with the sergeant. Or clip and mail this 
coupon. There’s no obligation. 


THERE'S A PLACE FOR TOMORROW'S LEADERS 
ON THE AEROSPACE TEAM—U.S. AIR FORCE 


Dept. $11, Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 
I am a U.S. citizen (or resident). 
Please send me information about: 


() Airman career opportunities 

() Air Force ROTC for entering college student 

() WAF program for young women high school graduates (over 18) 
NAME AGE 
ADDRESS. 
CITY 
COUNTY. 











STATE 
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Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


DISEASE is sweeping the coun- 

try. It is called mid-winter blues. 
It strikes everywhere—at school, at 
home, in your social life, among your 
friends. It strikes when the glow of 
Christmas has worn off and spring 
is still just a remote thought. It 
strikes when the soft, falling snow 
turns to icy slush, and you shiver in 
the bitter wind; it strikes when it's 
dark by the time you get home from 
school and even darker when you 
get up in the morning. 

It’s a disease which calls for ac- 
tion, for doing some constructive 
thinking, and for meeting your prob- 
lems head on. When you're busy 
solving those knotty problems, the 
dark winter days don’t seem dark 
at all—the weather, school, and all 
your activities take on the magic of 
a “Winter Wonderland.” 


Q. I've been very depressed recently. 
I used to have lots of dates, but lately 
I don’t seem to have any. I wonder if 
I've done something wrong? 


A. Some weeks the phone rings con- 
tinually. Invitations pour in, cramming 
your date book with different names 
and exciting activities. Boys who haven't 
called for weeks suddenly reappear with 
the offer of a movie or a party. You 
don’t know what's caused the sudden 
rise in your popularity, but “It’s great!” 
you say, and you enjoy it thoroughly! 

Other weeks are the very opposite. 
“What's wrong?” you wonder as you 
stare at that deadly silent phone. With- 
out apparent reason, your social life 
has taken a nose dive, leaving you 
bored and bewildered. 

There is no standard reason why al- 
most every girl's social schedule swoops 
up and down. However, check with 
your friends, and you'll find that many 
of them share your plight. Who knows 
why it happens—maybe your boy friends 
are busy or broke. Maybe they're in- 
volved with family activities or have 
already seen the movie at the local 
theatre. 

Whatever the reason, all you can do 
is keep busy and avoid needless worry. 
Use your free time to do those extra things 
you've been putting off. Ask your girl 





A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 


“This is my mad money. | use it to go to the 
movies when the fellows are mad at me.” 


friends over for supper and a gab-fest, 
or invite your kid brother to go bowling 
or to the movies. There are al] sorts 
of fun ways to fill your time, or you 
can do something useful, such as hem 
a skirt, wash a sweater, or give your- 
self a permanent. Don't just sit and 
stare at the phone; keep busy and you'll 
barely notice that you've spent a week- 
end without a date. 


Q. A boy I've dated often has sud- 
denly gotten very serious and says he 
wants to marry me. How can I tell him 
nicely that I'm just not ready to get 
married? I don’t want to hurt him. 


A. You can think up fancy phrases 
and numerous excuses; you can laugh 
off his feelings and pretend you think 
he’s kidding. You can do any number 
of such things, but few of them will 
endear you to someone whose friend- 
ship you don’t want to lose. On the 
other hand, you can do the most simple 
thing—and the easiest. You can be hon- 
est. 
You can regard his feelings as a 
compliment to you and to the type of 
person you are. You can tell him quite 
honestly that you are flattered, that 
you think he’s a fine person or you 
wouldn't have dated him so long, but 
that you just aren’t ready for marriage. 
Perhaps you want to continue your 
education or work a year or so before 
you settle down. If so, tell him. Don’t 
be flippant about his feelings. When a 
boy is seriously interested in a girl, 
even if she doesn’t share his affection, 
she degrades herself by laughing at 
him and belittling his interest. 

You might suggest to him that the 
two of you have been seeing too much 
of each other and that perhaps it would 
be better to limit the number of dates 
a little more. This way he can ease 
into dating other girls, and he will con- 


tinue to like and respect you. If the 
two of you do have deep and lasting 
feelings for each other, they won't die 
just because you're not rushing into 
marriage. 


Q. How can I keep my friends from 
thinking I'm a “square” just because 
I get good grades? 


A. The important thing is how you 
act—and react—to yourself and your 
grades. If you're impressed with your- 
self and your achievements, then you 
will probably have a hard time cover- 
ing it up, and the effect will be in- 
creasingly negative on your friends. 

It's important to get the proper per- 
spective about yourself, to recognize 
that you excel in some areas while your 
friends are superior in other fields. 
You worked hard for your good grades, 
and there’s no reason to degrade your 
ability, but there’s no reason to flaunt 
it, either. 

Without running down your good 
marks, you can make a point not to 
dwell on them—or on yourself. If you 
don’t act like the “class brain,” you 
won't be treated like one. However, 
don’t go to the opposite extreme and 
deliberately try to act “stupid.” Such 
behavior is an insult to the intelligence 
of those around you and doesn’t fool 
anyone. 

Be yourself—intelligent, friendly, and 
interested in others and their achieve- 
ments. By doing so, you'll be respected 
for your scholastic achievements, and 
you won't bear the disliked distinction 
of “square.” 


If you have a question you'd like an- 
swered in “Boy dates Girl,” send it to: 
Gay Head, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Questions 
of greatest interest will be discussed in 
fature columns. No answers by letter. 
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New releases coming your way... . 


Hard-cover Books 


The Aces, by Frederick Oughton. 
The aim of this book is stated in its 
Foreword: “to uncover the personalities 
of the men called ‘aces,’ and to show 
the reader the actual birth of courage 
and tenacity in wartime air power.” 
Here you will find such famous pilots of 
World War I as the German Von Rich- 
thofen, called “The Red Baron” because 
of the bright red color of his plane; Cap- 
tain Eddie Rickenbacker, the American; 
the Belgian, Willy Coppens; and the 
famous “Mad Major” Thomson. These 
men were pioneers in air combat, and 
their close comradeship, even as ene- 
mies, wrote a saga that has not been 


equaled. (G. P. Putnam Sons) $4.95. 


Safari, RS.V.P.. by William D. 
Holmes. This is a book for everyone 
interested in the wild game of Africa: 


the leopard, lion, rhinoceros, buffalo, | 
and elephant. The author knows Africa | 


well, and his descriptions of the “veldt,” 


the wide grassland of Kenya with its | 


free-roaming herds, make for fascinating 
reading. The most interesting chapter is 
about Elsa, a lioness who was found as 


a four-day-old cub, mewing pitifully | 
and apparently orphaned in the veldt | 
near Nairobi. Her discoverer, George | 
Adamson, took her home with him and | 
soon discovered he had a problem on | 
his hands. As she grew, Elsa thought | 


she was a human! Since she took no in- 
terest in hunting, even feeding her be- 


came a problem. The story of how | 


George Adamson gradually taught Elsa 
to behave like a lion will bring the great 
continent of Africa much closer to you. 
(Coward McCann, Inc.) $4. 


The Golden Conquistadores, by Irwin | 


R. Blacker. Here is a panoramic view 


of the great age of conquest in North | 
America during the first half of the 16th | 


century. Here are such famous Span- 
jards as Balboa, discoverer of the Pa- 


cific; Cortes, conqueror of . Mexico; | 


Ponce de Leon, who explored and con- 
quered not only Florida but Puerto 
Rico as well. Many of the accounts ere 
taken from actual letters sent to the 
King of Spain by his conquistadores, 
telling him of the marvels they have 
seen and of their plans to create “New 
Spain” on foreign soil. History is, of 
course, fact. And fact is stranger than 
fiction—and twice as interesting! (Bobbs- 
Merrill) $5.95. 
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Clearasil Personality of the Month 


SUSAN REDIC, Soph., Peters Township High School, McMurray, Pa. 
inten 


ba 


Susan is the outdoor type. Tennis 
and figure skating are her favorite 
sports. She’s also a good student and 
one of the most popular girls in her 
class. Susan’s problem with skin 
blemishes was more serious than 
most girls’. 


Read what Susan did: “When I first had pimples, I scrubbed and scrubbed 
and used special skin creams, but it just wasn’t enough. Then a doctor sug- 
gested Clearasil. Right away my skin began to Bi R, li 
improve and now my complexion is clear again!” usam 

RD#1, Box 84, Venetia, Pa. 


Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication 
GETS INSIDE PIMPLES TO CLEAR THEM FAST! 
® ~ You, too, may have had skin 


A pimple is S clogged, inflamed pore. The real ° problems and found Clearasil helped 
trouble is inside! That is why Skin Specialists end them. When you think of the 
agree that the vital medical action you need is wonderful relief that effective 
the Clearasil action which brings the medication treatment can bring, you may want 
down inside pimples . . . where antiseptic and ¢ to help others. You can, by writing 
drying actions are needed to clear them fast. us a letter about your experience 
with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
How Clearasil works fast: ‘keratolytic’ photograph of yourself (a good 
action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic ac- : close-up snapshot will do). You 
tion stops growth of bacteria that can cause may be the next CLEARASH 
pimples. Oil-absorbing action works to re- PERSONALITY of the MONTH. Writes 
move excess oil, dry up pimples fast. Cleorasil, Dept. PM, 122 E. 


42 St., New York, N. Y. 
Skin-Colored...hides pimples while it works. : 
, <a SPECIAL OFFER: 
In Doctors’ tests on over 300 patients, | neuf; A. ") 2 weeks’ mote a 
9 out of 10 cases cleared up or definitely | == : g/ CLBARASIL, send 
. . . name, address and 
improved while using CLEARASIL. Tube, => 15¢ to Dept. JT-1 
69¢ and 98¢. Lotion squeeze bottle, a CLEARASIL, 122 B. 44 


$1.25. (mo fed. tax). Money back ' Le u.. New York, N. ¥. 
guarantee, At all drug counters, é Lergest-Selling Becouse It Really Works 





Its great to 


The road ahead leads to new fun and 
adventure when you're on a distinc- 
tively styled Cushman Scooter. Pre- 
cision engineered for dynamic 
performance and rugpedly built for 
safe roadability. he dependable 
Cushman Husky 4-cycle engirfe de- 
livers up to 100 miles per gallon for 
unequalled economy. 
Sold and serviced nationally 
Ask your dealer for a FREE demonstration 
or write for colorful booklet 
r =| CUSHMAN MOTORS 
. 929 No. 7st, Lincoln, Nebraske 
A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation. 
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— ‘abulous British Colonial Accumulstion—Plus 
large stamp book—All four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 


Eurine Gtame ‘to P., Dept. SB, Torente, Canada 


Includes Indis, Chins, Vatican, Russia, 
British Colonies, J Africa, Pakis- 
tan, Exceptionsis, Ususuals. Only 

NIAGARA STAMP CO., St 


FOREIGN COIN 3" LIST 


BARGAINS: Indian Heed Cent 10¢: Wooden ¢ 4¢ 
Nickel 10¢; Chinese Dollar, 53¢. Approvals *OF 
included with every order 

TATHAM COIN COMPANY, Springfield 92, Massachusetts 


FOREIGN COIN Be 
& Price Lists . ° o & «s ein 

indian Head Cent—15¢; 2 different @ 25¢. 
SPRUCELAND D76, Box 2, F.P. Sta., Spgfid., Mass. 




















The world’s first Range Conservation 
stamp will be issued by the U. S. Post 
Office February 2. First-day sale of this 
4-cent stamp is to be in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in honor of the annual meeting 
there of the American Society of Range 
Management. 

The American Society of Range Man- 
agement is a national organization that 
works to improve land conservation, 
forestry, and livestock. Its emblem, a 
drawing of a “Trail Boss,” appears in 
black and white on the left side of the 
Range Conservation stamp. The stamp’s 
right side shows a Western range scene 
printed in yellow and blue. 

Horace Greeley, 
famous newspaper 
publisher and edi- 
tor, is pictured on 
the latest 4-cent 
“Famous Ameri- 
can” to be issued 
on February 3 at 
Chappaqua, N.Y. 

Greeley was born 
in New Hampshire in 1811, and learned 
the printing trade as a boy in Vermont. 
At the age of 20 he arrived in New York. 
Ten years later he was the successful 
founder and publisher of the New York 
Tribune, a daily newspaper. The fiery, 
outspoken editorials he wrote for this 
newspaper had much to do with mold- 
ing public opinion. 

One of the most famous pieces of 
editorial advice Greeley gave his read- 
ers was “Go West, young man, go 
West!” He believed young people look- 
ing for opportunity would find it on 
America’s Western frontier. 

First-day collectors — Attention! Ac- 
cording to a new rule announced by 
the U. S. Post Office, all requests for 
First-day covers must be postmarked 
before midnight five days in advance 
of a stamp’s issue date. Requests post- 
marked later will be returned unopened 
to the sender. Range Conservation First- 
day cover requests should be post- 
marked before midnight January 28, 
and the Horace Greeley “Famous Amer- 
ican” stamp First-day requests before 
midnight January 30. —M. Ronan 


Fellow Fools 


Professor: “If there are any dumb- 
bells in the room, please stand up.” 

A long pause ensued and then a lone 
freshman stood up. 

“Why do you consider yourself a 
dumbbell?” asked the professor. 

“Well, I don’t exactly, sir, but I do 
hate to see you standing up all by your 


self,” said the freshman. 
Ohie Btate Sundia! 


No Accident 


City lady: “Have you ever had any 
accidents?” 

Cowboy: “No, madam, except once a 
horse kicked me, and once a rattlesnake 
bit me.” 

City lady: “Goodness! Weren't those 
accidents?” 

Cowboy: “No, ma'am, they did it on 


purpose.” 
Bunshine 


Eating the Hard Way 


Harry: “I'd like a cup of coffee and 
a muttered buffin.” 

Larry: “You mean a buffered muttin.” 

Harry: “No, I mean a muffered but- 
tin.” 

Larry: “How about a doughtnut and 
milk?” : 

Young American: 


Sneaky 
“I know a town that’s so small the 
speed cops have to hid behind each 


other.” 
Bot Hope 


Candid Comment 
The kid who used to want to be a 


first baseman now wants to be the first 


Spaceman. 
Wall Street Journa! 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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on Ansco Film) 


fine grain black and white film. For sen- 
sational color shots—Anscochrome® and 
Super Anscochrome. Don’t just ask for 
film ... ask for Ansco Film, a brand you 
know! Ansco, Binghamton, New York, A 
Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 





COKE MEANS ONLY COCA-COLA... 


AND COCA-COLA MEANS ONLY COKE... 
EACH IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 

- WHICH IDENTIFIES ONLY THE PRODUCT OF 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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The New York Tin 


President John Kennedy, center, and new Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Abraham A. Ribicoff, right, receive “task force’ report on education from 


Frederick L. Hovde, 


Report to Kennedy 
“The 


first-rate 


demands 
that 
i full opportunity to 


national interest 


system of schools and 
every child have 
benefit from that system First pri 
ority should be given to a vigorous 
program to lift the schools to a new 
level ot em elle nt 

So opened the report submitted this 
month to Kennedy by his 


special task force on education. The 


President 


advisory group went on to recommend 


a bold and far-reaching program of 
government support for education that 
probably far exceeded the hopes of 
most 
a total of about $9.4 bil 


lion in grants and loans to schools and 


even the optimistic proponents ot 


Federal aid 
colleges over the next four-and-a-half 
years 

The bulk of the 
would go to the public 
states. The 
boards to 
those al 


salaries ol 


$5.8 billion 


schools in the 


money 
form of grants to the funds 


could be used by school 


build 


ready 


new 
built 
for “other purposes related to the im 


schools. pay off 


raise teachers 


provement of education. 
The only stipulation: The states must 
maintain or increase’ thei support of 


education—not use the Federal funds 


to replace their own 


Presuming its enactment, the pro 


president of Purdve University and chairman of the study 


ettect 
new fiscal vear begins. The 


gram would take next July | 
when the 
report was submitted to President 
Kennedy 
Here 
tributed 
PEach state 


of $30 per pupil annually 


before his inauguration 


is how the aid would be dis 


would receive a flat grant 
based on 
attendance Total vearly 
about $1.2 billion. based 
ittendance of 


iverage daily 
cost would he 
m an estimated average 
10 million pupils 

PSpecial grants of $20 per pupil an 
states with per 


nually would go to 


sonal income per student that is less 
than 70 per cent of the national aver 
age. This would benefit about a fourth 
of the states, mostly those in the South 
About seven million pupils “would be 
helped toward full educational oppor 
Annual cost: $140 million 


PSpecial grants of $20 per pupil an 


tunity.” 


nually would also go to the large cities 


those with populations of over 


300,000 


grave 


unique and 
These 


school con 


which have 


educational problems 
funds could be used for 


struction, site acquisition research and 


experimentation, and expansion of 
guidance and job placement programs 
This is expected to benefit about six 
million pupils, at an annual cost of 
$120 million 


The remaining funds in the proposed 


program would be allotted to colleges 
and universities, both public and pri 
The chject: to enable them to 


expand academic and housing facilities 


vate 


to accommodate increased enrollments 

Of the total, $1.4 billion would be 
in grants and $2.1 billion would be in 
With the exception of a $150 
million immediate increase in the col 


loans 


lege housing loan program, the assist 
ance would also start next July | 
The task 


the extension and expansion of the Na 


force also recommended 
tional Defense Education Act, especial 
ly the 


the future supply of teachers, as well 


measures designed to mcrease 
as the following revisions 

PElimination of 
claimer affidavit required of 
students seeking NDEA 
PExtension of the 
ture of the loan program to parochial 


the controversial dis 
colle ue 
loans 
‘forgivene SS fea 
private, and college teachers. At pres 
ent, students who become public school 
teachers are “forgiven” 10 per cent of 
their loans for each year they serve 
up to a maximum of 50 per cent for 
five years 

Purdue University 
erick L. Hovde 
task 


proposals 


president Fred 
who headed the six 
declared that the 
represented the absolute 


man force, 


minimum necessary to. meet the na- 
tion's educational needs 

President Kennedy, in receiving the 
said that he hoped it would 
receive “great study and attention not 
only by Congress but by the American 
public.” He added 

“I don’t know whether we have the 


resources immediately to take on the 


rep rt 


whole program, but we'll have to de 
cide the degree of need and set up a 
list of priorities.” 

Abraham A. Ribicoff, the new Sex 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, conceded that the proposed pro 
gram might run into some difficulties 
in Congress because of its magnitude 

Last year the Senate passed a bill 
that would have provided $1.8 billion 
over a two-year period for school con 
struction The House of 
Representatives voted to give $1.3 bil 
but limited it to 
construction. However, both bills died 
when the House Rules Committee 
killed chances for a compromise 

Whatever the eventual 


and salaries 


lion over four years 


results ot 
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the task force’s recommendations, ed- 
ucators were in general agreement that 
the new year had got off to an 
auspicious start. The prospects seemed 
good that some, even if not all, of the 
assistance proposed might be forth- 
coming. 

Members of the task force commit- 
tee, in addition to Dr. Hovde, were: 
John W. Gardner, president of the Car- 
negie Foundation; Alvin C. Eurich, vice 
president of the Ford Foundation; 
Francis Keppel, dean of the Graduate 
School of Education at Harvard Univ.; 
Willis, general superin- 
tendent of the Chicago schools; and 
Russell I. Thackrey, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 


Why Men Leave 


According ‘to a study made by Pro- 
fessors Robert L. Thorndike and Eliza- 
beth Hagen of Columbia University 
Teachers College, the teaching profes- 
intellectually superior 
men to better paying occupations 

This fact was borne out in their 
of 658 Army Air Force veterans 
who became public school and college 
teachers after World War 
Il. The 658 men earlier were among 
10,000 Air took 
a study of aptitude tests as 


Benjamin C 


sion is losing 


study 
service in 


Force veterans who 


part in 
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predictors of careers and of occupa- 
tional success. 

Of the 658 men studied, 200 had 
left teaching for jobs that boosted their 
incomes an average 25 per cent. These 
men, the study showed, had scored 
“significantly superior” to the 458 re- 
maining in teaching on a battery of tests 
given during World War II to all of 
the men in the study. 

Those leaving teaching cited low 
pay and better opportunities elsewhere 
as their chief reasons for leaving. Less 
than 10 per cent mentioned any dis- 
like for teaching and very few con- 
sidered themselves poor teachers. In 
fact, more than 75 per cent indicated 
they might teach again “if con- 
ditions were improved” or that they 
“would like to get back to teaching 
sometime.” 

Low pay was also cited as the chief 
dissatisfaction for the 458 
teaching—332 as 
126 


also 


source of 
men remaining in 
school and college teachers and 
as admini.:rators. The teachers 
prominently mentioned the number of 
non-teaching duties, large classes, and 
overcrowded rooms. 

Other frustration cited: 
lack of pupil interest and disciplinary 
problems, school board or community 
interference, difficulty in working with 
principal or supervisor, lack of oppor- 
tunity for promotion, and lack of in- 
tellectual stimulation 

On the plus side, those remaining in 
teaching mentioned “having 
with young people” and “working with 
books and ideas” as principal sources 
Relatively few men- 
long vaca- 
tions perhaps, the re- 
port work 
during vacations to supplement low in- 
a third mentioned 


causes of 


contacts 


of satisfaction. 
tioned the desirability of 
and free time 


suggests, because many 
comes. Only about 
community respect 

In spite of low salaries and other 
frustrations, majority of 
present teachers were fairly definitely 
committed to teaching for the future 
Less than five per cent of the class- 
room teachers and two per cent of the 


however, the 


college teachers were seriously con- 
sidering a change to other work 

More than 50 per cent of the active 
elementary-secondary teachers and col- 
lege teachers and 70 per cent of the 
administrators said they are almost cer- 
tain to remain in education as their 
life careers. The bulk of the others 
said they would “probably” remain in 
education 

Both present and past teachers in- 
dicated they feel that higher 
is the most important factor in getting 
men into education and keeping them 
there. Improvement in working condi- 
tions, such as class size, materials and 
equipment, and fewer non-teaching du- 


ties, is next in importance 


salary 


Improved “status,” ranking third, re- 
flects the feeling of many teachers that 
the role of the teacher in the commu- 
nity is a less respected one now than 
it has been in the past, the report notes. 

Other factors mentioned by teach- 
ers and ex-teachers as important con- 
siderations for prospective teachers are 
the need for greater opportunities for 
advancement, more fringe benefits, a 
higher quality of personnel in the 
schools, such as fellow-teachers and su- 
pervisors, and more time to work for 
advanced degrees. 

The study by Profs. Thorndike and 
Hagen was supported by a U.S. Office 
of Education grant. 

A complete report of the study, en 
titled “Men Teachers and Ex-Teachers 
Some Attitudes and Traits,” appears in 
the January, 1961, Teachers College 
Record. Copies available from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ., 525 W 
120 St., New York 27, N.Y. (75 cents 


> > >. 
Finding Genius 

By not recognizing genius 
children at an early enough age, Amer- 
ican society is being deprived of a vast 
“untapped potential,” maintains Prof 
Annette Rosenstiel of Mills College of 
Education in New York City 

Speaking before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
in New York City, Dr. Rosenstiel esti 
mated that there are almost 2.5 million 
children under five who would fall into 
potent: il 


among 


the category of actual or 
genius if improved methods of recog 
nition and testing were used 

“It is in infancy and early childhood 
that we must look for these children,” 
she said, adding that it is of paramount 
importance to whet the curiosity of a 


child 


variety of 


and stimulate his interest in a 


things “long before he 
reaches school age.” 

Dr. Rosenstiel, a professor of anthro 
pology, sociology, and modern lan- 
guages, cautioned against judging po- 
tential giftedness solely on 
the basis of the 1.Q. She suggested using 
the P.1.Q.—the intelligence 
quotient 


The Mills 


genius is not only being able, but “do- 


genius or 
potential 


College professor said 
ing.” Studies of geniuses of the past 
she said, have showed that gifted a 
complishment often has taken place at 
age, 
against parental opposition 

“In an age 
couraged until well along into the sixth 
year, it is interesting to note that John 
Stuart Mill learned to read Greek from 
his father at the age of three, 
that Francis Galton, who later 
lished an original study on the basic 
learned to read at 


an extremely early sometimes 


when reading is dis 


and 
pub- 


criterion for genius 
the age of two and a half,” she noted 
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A Third “Unfit 


A third of high school English teachers 
ire unfit to teach the subject, according 
to Dr. Harold Martin of Harvard, who 
heads the Commission on English of 
the College 
Board. 

Speaking before the 
guage Association convention in Phila 
delphia in late December, Dr. Martin 
pointed out that nearly 30,000 secondary 
English teachers, about a third, do not 
state 
subject 


1961 


Entrance Examination 


Modern Lan 


meet minimum requirements for 


And he 


qualification standards in many 


teaching the said 
states 
ire low 

Dr. Martin reported that only half of 
English had 


majored in the subject in college. He 


the secondary teachers 
laid some of the blame on the colleges 
und commented: “If there is to be any 


hope of lasting improvement in the 


secondary “ hools there must be racic il 


correction of collegiate and graduate 
programs in English j 

The Harvard professor also pointed 
mit that current working conditions for 
English 
bad.” He 


( lasse sa day 


teachers are “unbelievably 
that 


and many six, with up to 


noted most teach five 
200 pupils of different intelligence and 
reading ability. In addition, he said, the 
Knglish teacher spends, on the average 
extra 


Vo hours al day working on 


curricular activities, and conducts on 
study hall and a home room, 
Martin 
vorked 40 hard hours at least before he 


puts a 


“In short,” says Dr “he has 


minute into class preparation 
orrection of themes, or an effort to keep 
his mind alert by 


ther than what he 


reading something 


teaches 


“Doctored’ Text 


Soviet 
English to prospective linguists are also 


textbooks designed to teach 


geared to provide the student with 


evidence” of a class-ridden, ruthless 
\merican society 

A report of such Russian textbook 
written by Stephen Vieder 
in the fall issue of the 


Columbia University Forum 


artistry,” 
man, appears 
qu urterly 

4 series of readings in one textbook 
supposedly introduced as exercises in 
translation for the student, portray cis 
torted pictures of American life, Vieder 
man de lares 

One article, reprinted from a Comin 
form journal, Viederman says, enlists the 
language student 
against the attempts of the American 
imperialists to kindle the flames of a 
new world war.” 

Even the old ballad, “Barnacle Bill 
the Sailor,” has been “adapted” by the 
textbook authors, Viederman points out 


sympathies of the 


“Who is knocking at my door? 

Said the rich shipowner 
I want good grub and want more pay, 
Said Barnacle Bill the sailor. 


And more time off and more to say 


I'll ship scabs and I'll break your ranks, 
rll call they'll 
tanks 
Your threats 
May come to pass 
But union 
Are a mass 
And defeat 
The working class 


troops and bring their 


bloody 


men 
solid 
you cant 


The value of such a selection for the 
language studerit is questionable, con 
Viederman. “The 
images are 
conducive to quiet study 

Viederman also cites the textbook’'s 
selections concerning American educa- 
tion, The Russian student is told that 
Betty, a high school English teacher, “is 
not married because in most 


vocabulary 1S 


hardly 


tends 


not basic; and the 


American 


states only unmarried girls can be 
teachers.” 

American colleges are pictured as 
extremely expensive and, therefore, as 
ittended only by children of wealthy 
parents 

Another selection in the Soviet text 
book declares that “millions of voung 
men and girls in these countries cannot 
get an education and those who get it 
cannot find jobs 

The textbook 


their generalizations 


editors then convert 


into illustrations 


through a series of readings “adapted” 


from English and American authors. 


Communism Course 


High school students in Dallas, Tex 


will learn about the methods and dan 
gers of communism in their American 
history and advanced civics courses 

Dr. W. T. White, Dallas school su 
perintendent, said that the studies would 
be as objective as possible and would 
avoid propaganda from special groups 
incl extremists. 

Asst. Supt. Frank Williams, who is 
in charge of curriculum, ¢xplained that 
the new program was promoted by a 
concern over the dangers of communism 

“We felt that if the students do not 
know about its dangers,” he said, .“one 
day the communists may conquer us.” 

A similar program is now offered by 
the Houston schools, as part of a senior 


year economics course 


In Brief 


> Teachers of English will save them 
selves many hours in reading and mark 
ing themes and term papers by teaching 
students some of the basic elements of 
logic, emphasized Prof. Edward Gordon 
of Yale Univ. in a recent speech. Gordon 
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said that by requiring students to nar 
row the subject matter of a theme or 
source paper to manageable limits and 
by reviewing the writer's outline in ad 
vance, a teacher is able to do a large 
amount of correcting before the work 
is completed. At the same time, he said 
by insisting upon the narrowing of sub 
ject matter and a preliminary definition 
of terms, and by requiring an under- 
standing of how a generalization can be 
arrived at, a teacher will convey to his 
students some of the basic elements of 
straight thinking. 


> Textbook publishers have been urged 
to give more emphasis to the Nazi brutal- 
ities and “evils of totalitarianism” by the 
Committee on Instructional Materials 
of the New York City board of educa 
tion. In a letter to 100 textbook pub 
lishers, the committee urged “substan 
tial revision” of modern world histor, 
texts to correct what they termed “ser 
ious deficiencies in textbook treatments 
of Nazi 


groups. 


atrocities against minority 


> Too many teachers serve Shakespeare 
to their students much as parents feed 
their children spinach—“not because it 
tastes good but because it is good for 
them.” Rather, says Louis Marder, as 
sociate professor of English at Kent 
(Ohio) State Univ., the teacher can 
arouse interest and pique curiosity by 
using records, films, filmstrips; having 
students attend plays, if possible; read 
ing Shakespeare as though preparing 
for the stage, and getting the music, 
intonation, and meaning of the prose 
and poetry. “We have come far from 
using Shakespeare to teach history of 
the English language, grammar, and 
morality,” says Marder, “but the teacher 
still must make the course interesting 
by a wide knowledge of the subject.” 


> A “downward” expansion of public 
education to meet the needs of five 
year-olds is called for in Public Kinder 
gartens, published by the NEA Elemen 
tary Instructional Service (1201 16th 
St.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 10 
The leaflet 
kindergarten as one which recognizes 
the difference between the “study” ol 
older children and the “play” of five 
year-olds, “It is no favor to a kinder 
garten-age child to make him spend his 
day in a diluted first grade,” it com 
ments. Small groups of 20 to 25 chil 
dren, well-trained teachers, and plenti 
ful equipment are also named as essen 
tial. In spite of numerous advantages 
they can give a five-year-old, the leaf 
let reports, public kindergartens none 
theless have been providing for only 
about 40 per cent of these youngsters 
in the nearly 100 years since they were 
first established. 


cents). describes a good 
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for this issue of 


Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


> Issues Before Congress, #1: Aid to 
Depressed Areas? (p. 14). In our National 
Affairs Feature, we examine some of the 
proposals Congress will debate before 
taking action on a program for aiding 
“chronically depressed” areas. 


> An Atomic Sword for NATO? (p. 10). 
In our World Affairs Feature, we might 
like to sing “Happy Birthday” as NATO 
reaches the age of 12, but there are 
some basic problems, including NATO's 
“fifth nuclear 

resolved by 


pow er,” 
this 15- 


position as a 
which must be 
nation defensive alliance. 


> What Becomes of Former Presidents? 
(p. 6). In History Behind the Head- 
lines we take a look at the lives of 
Presidents after they leave the White 
House—and find use of their talents has 
usually been wasted. 


> Should Former Presidents Be Made 
Senators-at-Large? (p. 8). In our Forum 
Topic of the Week, we debate a pro- 
posal made by former President Truman 
for keeping Presidents in public life. 


> How Representative Is the “Ugly 
American”? (p. 16). A pair of novelists 
would have us believe that many of our 
representatives abroad take “ugly pills.” 
In The American Image, we seek a bal- 
anced look at the image of diplomats 
and others representing us overseas. 


Depressed Areas (p. 14) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 
Digest of the Article 


There are 22 major pockets of eco- 
nomic distress around the nation, and 
some 75 “smaller” areas have been so 
classified. Unemployment has stayed at 
a high level in these “chronically de- 
pressed” areas. 

President Kennedy, in promising to 
move quickly to help these localities, 
appointed Senator Paul Douglas (Dem., 
Ill.) to recommend ways of meeting the 
problem. Proposals made include an 


emergency program of small public- 
works projects for the distressed areas, 
low-interest loans to business 
firms that build factories, in- 
creased distribution of surplus foods to 
fam ilies of destitute workers, etc. 

In previous years, aid programs have 
bogged down in Congress. They have 
been criticized as wasteful. Reports have 
also suggested that workers in distressed 
areas should be encouraged to move 


federal 
would 


elsewhere; but moving families creates 
other problems. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
problems presented to Congress by 
“chronically depressed” areas in the na- 
tion and to evaluate some of the pro 
posed solutions. 


Assignment 

1. (a) What is a “chronically de- 
pressed” area? (b) Where are some of 
them located? 

2. List three proposals for aiding 
“chronically depressed” areas and show 
how one of these proposals has been 
criticized. 

3. President Kennedy should make 
aid to “chronically depressed” areas a 
priority in his domestic program, Do 
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disagree? Justify your 


you agree or 


answer. 


Motivation 


What difference does it make to us if 
people in other parts of the United 
States are chronically unemployed? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. If you should live in a “chronically 
depressed” area, how might your life 
be different from that of a teen-ager 
living in an area with normal eco- 
nomic opportunities? 

2. Which of the proposals for aiding 
distressed areas impressed you as most 
helpful? Why? 

3. Although agreement is 
that something should be done for de- 
pressed areas, there are differences over 
the best way of going about it. Explain 
one of the differences. 

4. A general up-turn in the economy 
will go far toward solving the problem 
of distressed areas. Do you agree or 
disagree? Support your viewpoint. 


general 


Application 

If you were in Congress, would you 
support or oppose a program for aid to 
distressed areas based on the Douglas 
proposals? Defend your position, 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


become the killer of the lesson. 


or tape? 





Are you varying your procedures in class? Now that we are at the half- 
way mark, it is a good idea to look back at our lesson planning. Most of the 
daily lessons were parts of larger units of work. In each meeting with the class, 
however, there was a need for sustaining pupil interest. One barometer of 
student interest is the extent to which the pupils ask questions of you or of 
their fellow students. These questions are likely to fall off if monotony has 


What are you doing to challenge the interest and abilities of your students 
Are you planning (or are the students planning) a round-table discussion of 
some topic? Are oral reports being planned? Are these reports taking varied 
forms? Is a committee keeping the bulletin board up to date? Are TV pro- 
grams, radio shows, or movies being tied in with the work of the class? Have 
you shown a filmstrip or a motion picture? Have you used a recording—disc 


? 


-H.L.H. 
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Things to Do 

1. Arrange a socio-drama [extempo- 
raneous role playing]. One student can 
play the role of a newspaper reporter 
and another the head of a family living 
in a depressed area. 

2. Dramatization 
semble as the House of Representatives 


The class can as- 
to consider a bill incorporating the 
Douglas proposals 

3. A student can research and report 
on the youth in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps of the 
1930's, Would 


youth in depresse d areas today? 


experiences of 


such a program help 


NATO (p. 10) 


World History, American History 
The North Atlantic 


tion is a military alliance comprised of 
the U. S., Canada 13 other na- 
tions. It formed 


Treaty Organiza 


and 


was almost 12 years 


ago to meet the growing threat of So- 
viet aggression 
facing NATO 


warning that it may 


Major proble ms now 
ire 1) the U.S 


reduce its troop strength in Europe; 


> 
=~} a 


decision on whether to accept 
UU’. S. nuclear weapons subject to NATO 
control; (3) 


tional 


France's emphasis on na- 
than 
Western European forces as favored by 


armies rather integrating 


West Germany and others 
Aim 

To help students understand NATO 
and the problems which it is facing 
Assignment 
NATO’s pur- 


pose; (b) accomplishments; (c) a prob- 


1. Discuss briefly: (a) 


lem now facing it 
2. What role has the U 
NATO? 
3. Should NATO 


power’? Defend 


. S. played in 


“fifth 


view- 


become a 
nuclear your 


point 


Materials 


Wall map of the world or Europe. 
Scholastic Magazines’ News Map 1960- 
61 will be useful 


Discussion Questions 


1. What conditions in Europe after 
World War II led to the formation of 
NATO? 

2. Please use the map to locate the 
members of NATO. To what extent is 
NATO than an alliance of 
Western European powers? 

3. The United States has been called 
the “senior partner” of NATO. How has 
this position in the organization been 


broade 


earned? 
4. There is a possibility that we may 
reduce our troop strength in Europe. 
Tell us about the circumstances which 
have given rise to such a possibility. 
5. Since the 


possession of nuclear 


February 1, 1961 
D> Notional Affairs Feature: Issues Before Con- 
gress, No. 2—Aid to Education 
> World Affairs Feature: The Crisis in U. S. 
Foreign Policy 
> The American Image: Who Says We're a 
‘Softies’? 
D> Forum Topic of the Week: Eight Teen-ogers 


Nation of 


Debate Conformity vs. Individualism 


February 8, 1961 


D> Special Issue: Your Career—up-to-date in 
formation on the practical aspects of job-seek 
ing and planning further education 

>» Also: National & World Affairs Feature: 


Kennedy's Plan for a Youth “Peace Corps” 


February 15, 1961 


> World Affairs Feature: india—After Nehru, 
What? 

>» National Affairs Feature: Issues Before Con- 
gress, No. 3—U. S. Defense Policies 


February 22, 1961 
> Special Issue—Congress at Work, 1961 





strength is highly valued by any power, 
it doesn't make sense for NATO to re- 
fuse to become a nuclear power. Do 
you share this viewpoint? Defend your 
position 

6. If you were in Congress, would 
you favor or oppose sharing our nuc lear 
weapons with NATO? State the case 
as you see it, 

7. France and West 
two important members of NATO. How 
do their positions on NATO’s current 
problems differ? 

8. What do you think should be done 
to make NATO an effective defensive 
wganization? Or do you think it should 
be dissolved? Explain your position. 


Germany are 


Things to Do 

The class can organize as a meeting 
of the NATO powers. Students can be 
assigned to represent different NATO 
They can then debate the 
question: “Should NATO 


nuclear power?” 


members. 
become a 


Former Presidents (p. 6) 
American History, Problems of Democracy 


In two of our features this week— 
History Behind the Headlines and the 
Forum Topic of the Week—we consider 
what becomes of Presidents after they 
leave the White House. Our History 
feature surveys the question generally, 
while the Forum Topic probes the spe- 
cific recommendation of Harry Truman 
that former Presidents be made Sena- 
tors-at-Large. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Think of one President who con 
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tinued to be active after his term in the 
White House. What was his role? Would 
it have been better if he had taken his 
place as a Senator-at-Large? Explain. 

2. If President Kennedy should serve 
the Constitutional limit of 
he would be only 51 when he 


two terms, 
leaves 
the Presidency. How does this possi- 
bility affect your thinking about the role 


of an ex-President? 


Things to Do 


Students can prepare interesting 
papers on the lives of some of our 
Presidents after they left office. Some 
Presidents who were active after leav- 
ing the White House were John Quincy 
Adams, Martin Van Buren, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Herbert Hoover, Harry Tru- 
man. 


“Ugly American” (p. 16) 
American History, World History 


In The American Image, we examine 
critically the unfavorable picture of 
American officials abroad set forth in 
the controversial novel The Ugly Ameri- 
can 


Discussion Questions 


1. What do you think should be the 
qualifications of Americans sent to rep- 
resent us in other lands? 

2. Why is it important that we be 
represented effectively abroad? 

3. Describe the program of our State 
Department for training representatives 
of our country in the languages of other 
lands. 

4. Has the novel The Ugly American 
helped or hurt us in understanding the 
problems of officials representing the 
U. S. in other lands? Explain your posi- 
tion. 


OUR APOLOGIES 


We deeply regret that we must again 
note an error in the Quiz Answers in the 
January 11 Teaching Guide. In Part I], 
Reading a Graph, the answer to Question 
“e” should be “NS” (Not Sufficient infor- 
mation )—at least as the graph appeared in 
all Student Editions of the January 11 issue. 

Originally a credit line (giving the source 
of the statistics as the Federal Reserv 
Board) was made part of the graph. This 
line was inadvertently cut off in the en- 
graving, and the mishap was not noticed 
until all issues had been printed and dis- 
tributed. We apologize for any confusion 
caused in your class. 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 25) 
I. Depressed Areas: a-4; b-1; c-4; d-1. 
Il. Graph: a-NS; b-T; c-F; d-T; e-T; 


. NATO: a-5; b-3; c-2; d-4; e-5; £-3; 
; h-2; i-4; j-5 
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Scholastic Teacher Interviews 


EXT Monday, January 30, a DC-7 

aircraft will level off at 23,000 
feet over the community of Montpelier, 
Indiana. It will begin transmitting taped 
[TV lessons in 14 subjects to an esti 
mated half a million students in six 
Midwestern states. The $7,000,000 Mid- 
west Program on Airborne 
Instruction—heavily backed by the Ford 
Foundation—will literally get off the 
ground 


Television 


Programs will originate from ground 
facilities at Purdue University 
in Lafayette, Ind. The TV lessons will 
all be taped—at least at first—and will 
be carried until May 25 over two UHF 
television channels. Some 16,939 class- 
rooms in the six-state will use 
UHF order to 
pick up the telecasts. 

Last summer Purdue held a summer 
workshop to prepare hand-picked teach 
ers for the television presentations. One 
of those chosen: Barbara Yanowski, a 
New York City television teacher. Miss 
Yanowski is no stranger to Scholastic 
Teacher. Her articles, “I Teach 20,000 
Students” and “After They ve Turned 
Off the Set,” have appeared in the 
Oct. 17, 1958 and Nov. 18, 1959 issues 
respectively : 

Recently Miss Yanowski inter- 
viewed by Howard Langer of Scholastic 
Teacher. Excerpts from the taped in 


follow 


based 


area 


special equipment in 


was 


terview 


Q. When did you first know that you 
were going to be this 
project? 


involved in 


A. Well, I knew a kinescope of one 
of my New York TV lessons had been 
sent in to the Midwest officials in April 
It wasn’t too long after that that my 
boss, Dorothy Klock, got a call from 
Midwest Airborne Television, asking 
her to clarify the position of the Board 
of Education on how they would feel 
about my taking a leave. 


Q. What was your first reaction, that 
you were even being considered? 


A. I wanted to be considered because 
I wanted to be in competition. I didn’t 
know if I wanted to go with them 
because I didn’t know much about 
them at that time. There was very little 
publicity, very little information print 
ed about the project. What was in print 
was extremely vague, and any of us 
in television teaching knew that you 
could sign up for something that could 
be very badly handled and you could 
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find difficult 


because teaching on television is so 


yourself in a situation 
new to everybody, administrator as well 
as the teacher. My 
curiosity, personal curiosity, about how 
I would make out in competition with 
teachers from all over the coun‘ry 


reaction was just 


Q. When they finally decided, what 
did you feel then? 


A. Very elated. It did something for 
my confidence that I don’t think that 
any other individual event in my ca 
reer as a teacher has evet done 


Q. How long have you been teaching? 


4. Six vears 


Q. And on television? 


A. Three and a half. 


Q. Now, what about the summer 
workshop set up by Midwest Airborne? 
What was accomplished? 

A. Well, there outlined to us 
a two-fold purpose for the workshop 
One was to write a teacher's manual—a 
manual for the classroom 
use as she uses the television program 

Secondly, it was hoped that within 
the course of the ten weeks we spent 
at Purdue University, we would be 
able to draw some conclusions about 
what good television teaching is. 


was 


teacher to 


Q. How many teachers were there 
altogether? 
13 of us at Purdue, 
though there were 16 of us that were 
chosen. Not all came for the workshop 
Some had prior commitments. 


A. There were 


Q. How was the workshop set up? 


A. At 8:30 in the morning we had 
a meeting. Sometimes the meeting 
would last only a half hour and then 
we would be free to go to little in 
dividual offices where we could con 
tinue to work on our manuals. How 
ever, we had many visiting resource 
people who came on the average of 
about three a week 


Q. What did you like most about 
this summer workshop? 


A. Meeting the other television teach- 
ers. It’s a very lonely business, at least 
where I have been. My main experience 
has been in the public school system 
in New York City, the largest in the 
world, in a place where we traveled 


Barbara Yanowski 


were to the 
studio. Because of this physical separa 
we had very little chance to talk 
to the 


less chance to 


from where our offices 


tion 
teachers and 


watch the 


other television 


even other 
television teachers 

We didn't have much opportunity to 
share problems, to get together, to have 
we felt. The 


loneliness is rather great, because you 


bull sessions about how 
are separated from children, first of all 
That's the hardest to take 

But second of all, you're separated 
from the faculty You 
belong anywhere; you're a real loner 
You have very little feeling of group 
identity. 


feeling don't 


So the greatest thing was the oppor 


tunity of meeting television teachers 
from all over the country and finding 
out that they felt the same as 
did about this They also 


felt that they went into television teach 


you 
loneliness 


ing for the same reason. We felt we 
could contribute something more by 
teaching on television than we could 
by teaching in the classroom—some 
thing that has to do with stimulating 
a child in another way 


Q. And when you say “something 
more,” could you be a little bit more 
specific? 

A. Here's a give 
that does help me be more specific 
One of the teachers has said that he 
received a letter from a_ sixth-grade 
child after he had been on the air 
for about four months. The letter said 
“You're the only teacher who has ever 


story | can you 


understood me.” 

But 
it also involves the fact that he’s prob 
ably the only teacher that this child 
had who never yelled at him, who 
never knew that he was dreadful when 
the television set wasn't on, who didn’t 
know that maybe he came to school 
late every day. 

The TV teacher didn’t know this 
He was always smiling and happy and 
he never disciplined and never repri- 
manded, And because his lessons were 
on television and were able to capitalize 


That's a very sad commentary 
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on things that command the child’s 
attention, he did command the child's 
attention. 


Q. Now, you've been setting up this 
manual on science, third-grade science, 
is that correct? 


A. Third and fourth. 


Q. What will you be doing over tele- 
vision that the teacher in the class will 
not be doing? 


A. Elementary 
and fourth-grade level calls for daily 
I will be 


science on the third- 
lessons giving a teacher and 
her class 128 lessons—roughly half of 
T he lessons are 
aimed for the teacher and for the child 
In the that a 


feel strong in science, the lesson should 


what she can cover 


event teacher doesn’t 


be able to few 
about the 
children in science 


give her a gleanings 


way she could involve her 
If she is very adept in science, then 


she need use only a couple of pro 


grams a week or a month, depending 


on how she feels. They're grouped into 
units so she can pick something she is 
children 


interested in or knows her 


are interested in and use them in this 
use all for a 
scientifically gifted 
this 
might want to make this the core of her 


whole third grade 


way If she chooses to 


week and she 1s 


and feels very interested in she 


and have het read 


social studies and her 


dramatic plays ind 


ing and her 
ill her language arts 
center around it 

Q. Is this, would you say, an attempt 
to establish some kind of standardized 
curriculum? 


A. I don’t think so 


cides to use the 


If a teacher de 


science series, she 
have to use it as 


She can use it 


doesn't a complete 


unit in many different 
ways 


I can tell this: No 
are being suggested 


textbooks 
individual 
school system is being asked to select 
textbook or textbooks. There 
many books being 
books that are 
pertinent to the daily lesson. Utilization 
in every case that I know of depends 
on the individual school. In 
I don't think that we 
other way 


you 


Every 


its own 
are also “trade” 


suggested These are 


America, 
could do it any 
We're too used to autonomy. 


Q. Since these lessons are all going 
to be filmed anyway, why not have 
the teacher buy a batch of films and 
show them on a projector? 


A. Television, if used in a classroom 
on a screen, has a completely different 
aesthetic quality and has a completely 
different the student 
a film seen on a large 
projector. Television has something that 
has been. called Film has 


than 
screen with a 


reaction in 


“intimacy 


a long view. Things you do in films 
are things that show a panorama, a 
great spectacular, a great vista of events 
taking place. Television is more con- 
cerned with close-ups, with a very good 
look at something you've probably never 
looked at before, with the immediate 
reaction taking place in the student 
as he responds to the teacher's person- 
ality, logic, gradation, and questions. 


Q. In a live television show, you 
could come into the studio and say, 
“It's raining today. All of which brings 
up the subject of what rain does to the 
plants and flowers,” and so on. How 
will this immediacy be affected by tape 
shows? 

A. I've been lucky so far as the Mid- 
west Project I've 
aged to away 


is concerned. man- 


condition myself from 


saving, “The weather this time of year 
is. ” Now there are, I find to my 
amazement, other ways of saying, “In 
the autumn the air is clear and crisp 
and cool and the leaves turn to gold.” 
And the children, because it is autumn, 
And yet 


haven't committed yourself to its being 


take it as being today you 


autumn in the very distant event that 
it’s shown in the spring, or in the 
winter. It hasn’t been so easy for other 
people who have been used to broad- 
live. Whenever 
by tape you lose a 


Ye yu 


television on a 


casting you broadcast 


very important 
that 


give, 


lose the immediacy 


lo« al 


just the here-and-nowness of it 


thing 


le vel can 


Q. When you were televising live, 
you could give your young pupils some 
experiment to do, or have them take 
part in some contest. Can you still do 
this? 

A. This is the other thing we miss 
You ability, 
you're on live, to communicate quickly 


have a wonderful when 
among hundreds and hundreds of boys 


and girls who have never met each 
other: when I can say, “Find out how 
Whiskers’ Send 


me a letter and show me the diagram.” 


you can wire house 


Q. Whiskers, of course, being your 
rabbit. 

A. That's right. The week after my 
we'd hundred 
boys 


have a 
beautiful drawings that my 
girls in New 
as well 


announcement, 
and 
Jersey and Pennsylvania 
as New York sent, and they 
could share this. 

However, if you have been, let’s say, 
around enough, if you read the papers, 
if you have some good contacts in school 
can do 
the same thing. I taped a program in 
September in which I introduced to 
the girls in the Midwest 
area a little girl who lives in River- 
head, Long grew the 


systems, in many ways you 


boys and 


Island, who 


7-T 


largest pumpkin anybody has ever 
heard of. It’s 111 pounds, and six and 
a half feet in circumference. Now, she 
did this a year ago, but it doesn't 
negate the fact that she did it. We 
will show the picture of Sandra’s pump- 
kin to the boys and girls in the Mid- 
west area. 


Q. Do you have any other animals 
for the program this year? 

A. I have a full-grown hamster whom 
we called “Hammy.” He has all the 
wild characteristics of any hamster— 
falling asleep flat on his back with 
his feet up in the air in the middle 
of a program or being very persnickety, 
not very cooperative. We have a couple 
of goldfish named Goldie and Goldie, 
who aren't twins, but they just have 
twin names. We will also have a pup- 
pet from outer space named Wiki-Mo. 
He, of knows nothing 
Earth and will ask many questions. We 
got his name from the first initials of 
each of the six states in the project. 


course, about 


Q. Some teachers are afraid that tele- 
vision is going to take their jobs away. 
What do you say about this? 


A. This impression has unfortunately 
been caused by some wild claims that 
individuals and 
groups who have been dazzled by the 
possibilities of TV. All of us in educa- 
tion know that there is no replacement 
for the individual contact and the great 
understanding that’s developed between 
a student and his teacher. The guidance, 
the patience, the ability of a teacher to 
watch and help a child grow, to under- 
stand the background that 
leads to his behavior, are all a part of 
teaching. I think that some teachers are 
afraid that those of us in educational TV 
don’t understand it. And I think that if 
they watch a few programs, they'll real- 
ize that we do. I hope so. Yet I know 
it takes a 
idea. 


have been made by 


home in 


while to communicate any 


Q. When do these Midwest programs 
go on the air? 


A. Well, the whole series will go on 
the air in September, 1961. But demon- 


stration lessons go on January 30. 


Q. What effect do you think the Mid- 
west project will have on education in 
general? 


A. I hope it’s going to make boys 
and girls more excited about things that 
they're seeing on television. I hope it’s 
going to offer teachers something they've 
never had before: the opportunity to 
make use of a piece of work that had a 
great deal of time spent on it. I hope 
it’s going to open avenues of explora- 
tion to teachers and to students that 
might never have been opened before. 
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All times shown cre current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sto- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


DRAMA 


Fri, Jan. 27, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: Richard Matheson’s “The 
Invaders,” a science fiction fantasy 
starring Agnes Moorehead in a role in- 
volving no spoken dialogue. A peasant 
woman whose only problem has been 
to eke out a primitive existence from 
her barren country is the first to en- 
counter an invasion of strange crea- 
tures from another planet 

Sun., Jan. 29, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
General Electric Theater: “The Dror 
Out,” an original drama by Roger O 
Hirson, starring Edward G. Robinson 
and Billy Gray. A boy quits school to 
join his father’s business, only to dis- 

yer a breach between the ideas of 
the two generations 

Mon., Jan. 30, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Americans Rebellior at Blazing 
Rock.” Second drama in a new series 
yf stories about how the Civil War may 
have affected an average American 
family. Historian Henry Steele Com- 
mager is consultant for the series 
Michael Rennie stars in a story of di- 
vided Virginia loyalties during the war 

Tues., Feb. 7, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: “Time Remer 
bered,” a romantic comedy by Jean 
Anouilh, starring Dame Edith Evans 
Christopher Plummer, Janet Munro 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Story of Love 
Somerset Maugham’s “A String of 
Beads.” Premiere of n« special series 
yf great love stories 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Sat., Jan. 28, 2:00 p.m. (Texaco-Metro- 
politan Network; check local affiliate 
Metropolitan Opera Mozart's “Le 
Nozze di Figaro.” 

Sat., Jan. 28, 8:30 p.m 
Philharmonic: Alfred Wallenstein di 
rects Berlioz’ “Romeo and Juliet” with 
soloists Nan Merriman, Leopold Sim- 
yneau, and Chester Watson, and the 
Juilliard Chorus 

Sun., Jan. 29, 10.30 am. (CBS-TV) Leok 
Up and Live: Last in a four-part series 
titled “The View of Those Present.” A 
panel of churchmen discuss the place 
in the Church for the talents of sucl 
artists as those who appeared on the 
series—Raymond Loewy, Josh White 
and W. H. Auden 

1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Directions °61 
Footnotes to Jewish Music—Part II.’ 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station for time and schedule.) 
American Perspective: “Tender Is the 
Night.” Dr. Graham C. Wilson discusses 
the F. Scott Fitzgerald novel as an il 
lustration of Americans reacting to 
each other against a European back 
ground 

(NET) Layman’s Guide to Modern 
Art (Premiere): “When Is Art Modern?” 
First of a new four-program series 
conducted by Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr.. 
director of the Addison Gallery of 
American Art, to teach viewers the 
new language of modern art and to 
show its relation to the history of art 


(CBS) New York 


‘modern.” 

Class: “Con- 
Master cellist 
demonstra- 


“art” and 
Master 
Haydn 
pupil 


Hayes defines 
(NET) Casals 
certo in D” by 
Pablo Casals in a 
tion lesson 
Mon., Jan. 30, 5:30 p.m. (CBS; consult 
local affiliate.) Invitation te Learning 
Thomas Wolfe’s “Look Homeward An- 
gel,” second in “Fiction for Parents 
series 
Tues., Jan. 31, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Red Skelton Show: Special guest, Mar- 
Marceau, talented French mime 
Feb. 3, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: “Almanac for Febru- 


ese) 
Dr. Harold Taylor, 
Meet the Professor 
Elliott Baker. Show 
February 5, 12 noon, 


left, discusses oa 
script with writer 
bows on Sunday, 
over ABC-TV 


ary,” with Polly Bergen, Roberta Peters 

Carol Lawrence, and others in a variety 
of songs appropriate to February. Paul 
Whiteman conducts a re-creation of the 
premiere of the Gershwin classi 
Rhapsody in Blue 


HISTORY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Thurs., Jan. 26, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “Face the Nation.” Sen. Fugene 
J. McCarthy (D-Minn.), and Sen. Barry 
Goldwater (R-Ariz.) discuss the role of 
the Federal government and the issue 
of states’ rights 

Sat., Jan. 28, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Na- 
tion's Future: “Should the Church Pul 
pit Be a Political Rostrum?” For th« 
affirmative: Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati 
city councilman and chairman, Depart 
ment of Church and Economic Life 
National Council of Churches. For ths 
negative: William F. Buckley, editor 
of “The National Review.” 

Sun., Jan. 29, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Catholic 
Hour: Last in the four-part series, 
“Catholic Reflections on America.” Rev 
Monsignor Francis J Lally of the Bos- 
ton “Pilot,” William Clancy of “World 
View,” and James O'Gara of “Com- 
monweal,” conclude their two-part dis- 


cussion 
4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Tomorrow: “Big 
City—1980" (Repeat). A report on city 
lanning in two contrasting cities- 
hiladelphia, carrying the burden of 
nearly 400 years’ traditions; Brasilia, 
capital carved out of a Brazilian jun- 
le plateau. John E. Burchard of M.L.T 
dmund Bacon, chairman of the Phil- 
adelphia Planning Commission, and 
Pietro Belluschi of M.LT. and a world- 


famous architect, offer views on the 
future of the big city 
6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “The Tear and the Smile—Part 
1.” Two-part study of Ireland, written 
by Elizabeth Bowen. Today, an exam- 
ination of the Irish mage =: economy 
religion, and emigration, featuring in- 
terviews with Brendan Behan and 
Robert Briscoe 
10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winsten Church- 
ill—The Valiant Years: “Struggle at 
Sea.” Warfare on the seas in late 1941 
and “The Battle of the Atlantic.” Sur- 
vivors appear on the program with 
eye-witness accounts 
Sun., Feb. 5, 12 noon (ABC-TV) Meet the 
Professor: Dr. Harold Taylor, forme: 
president of Sarah Lawrence, serves as 
host in new series presenting out- 
standing teachers from colleges and 
universities 
(NET—check local educational tele 
vision station.) American Album: The 
Lincoln Story The End and the Be 
ginning.” (Repeat.) Once again the ed 
ucational stations carry the celebrated 
series originally prepared by the lat« 
James Agee for Omnibus Today's 
program shows the end of the Ci 
War, the death of Lincoln, and then 
flashes back to his birth 
(NET) Ferty-Five Years with Fitz 
patrick: “American Comes of Age—Part 
il.” Cartoonist Fitzpatrick, host Josep! 
Passoneau, and guest Robert Bowie of 
Harvard continue their discussion of 
events between 1945 and 1960 
(NET) Main Street: “From Tepees 
Towers.” The story of Oklahoma a 
told through pictures and maps, trac 
ing its histor fro Indian time l« 
the present 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat, Jan. 28, and Sun., Jan. 29, 12:30 
p.m. (ABC-TV; program not carried in 
New York City area on Sundays.) Pip 
the Piper: Saturday—“Airplanes.” Sun 
day—"“Dogs 

rag A m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz 
ard: “The Common Code.” Irene dis 
covers that she already Knows an 
efficient code that reduces complex 
atters to symbols 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “Wally's Track Meet.” Beaver tries 
to help his brother out of a tight spot 
when Wally is dismissed from the 
school track team for horseplay in 
the locker room 

Sun., Jan. 29, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis 
the Menace Pythias Was a Piker 
Good old Mr. Wilson slips from No 
position on Dennis’ list of best friends 
and penitently tries to win back the 
boy's affection 

(NET—check local educational! televi 
sion station.) What's New: Sports Stu 
lio coordinates a swimming lesson and 
a word on boating; the Not-So-Hard 
ware Store explains vacuums; a Jap 
anese landscape is discussed on Jap 
inese Brush Painting 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun. Jan. 29 (NET—check local edu 
cational television station.’ Two fer 
Physics: “The Beginning of Confusion 
Planck's theory of light is demon- 
strated through simple experiments as 
the beginning of modern physics 

Mon., Jan. 30, 6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Probability and 
Statistics. First in the new semester's 
program with Dr. Frederick Mosteller 
srofessor of mathematical statistics at 
iarvard. Sessions for teachers on Tues- 
day, problem and review sessions on 
Thursday, with Dr. Paul Clifford of 
Montclair (N.J.) State College. Today's 
lesson: Probability and Statistics, a 
preview. Feb. 1: Empirical study of 
variability. Feb. 3: Counting 

Tues., Jan. 31, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition!: “The Last of the Bushmen,’ 
second of two programs on the disap 
pearing nomadic hunters of Africa 
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National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths ore listed once each semester 
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